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EDUCATION FOR INTERNATIONAL SECURITY 


Grayson N. KEFAUVER 
In the Bulletin of the National Association of Secondary-School Principals 


due role of education is partic- 
ularly important after this war. The 
conflict is more than a battle between 
nations. It is also a conflict between 
ideas. In addition, the very rapid 
expansion of knowledge, the great 
extension of communication and 
transportation through the radio 
and the airplane, the more intimate 
contacts and interchanges between 
cultural groups, the greater eco- 
nomic and cultural interdepend- 
ence, and the need and the likeli- 
hood of extensive cooperation 
among nations in the postwar pe- 
tied, all point to the need of appro- 
priate education to give the people 
an understanding of this emerging 


world and to support wise coopera- 
tive action among nations. 


Educators in the various coun- 
tries are becoming sensitive to their 
tesponsibilities and are giving 
thought to forms of education 
which would meet the urgent needs 
in the postwar period. In the United 
States, 30 educational associations 
with special interest in international 
education has joined in forming a 
Liaison Committee for Intern 
tional Education. This Committee 
has studied educational 


needs of the postwar period, ex- 


certain 


changed information concerning 
the programs of the different asso- 
ciations, and reviewed activities o° 
the United States government and 
of agencies in other countries. At a 
meeting last May, action was taken 
to invite an educator now in the 
United States from each -of the 
United Nations and associations of 
neutral nations to join with the 
Liaison Committee in forming an 
International Education Assembly. 
It was not possible to locate a quali- 
fied educator for all of the nations, 
but educators from 29 nations parti- 
cipated in the first meeting of the 
Assembly held at Harpers Ferry, 
West Virginia, September 14 to 17. 
The preliminary studies of the 
Liaison Committee as well as the 
expense of the meeting were met by 
grants made by the Columbia Foun- 
dation and the Morrison Fund. 
The spirit and forward-looking 
orientation of the discussion at the 
Assembly are deserving of mention. 
In spite of the extreme devastation 
in some of the countries represented, 
there was a total lack of despair. 
There was expressed again and 
again a will to build, not just to re- 
place what had been destroyed, but 
to build something new and better. 
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There was also the acceptance of 
the necessity of cooperation among 
nations in rebuilding the war-de- 
vastated world, in maintaining the 
peace and security, and in the bet- 
terment of the life of people every- 
where. 

The Assembly strongly supported 
the formation of an International 
Organization for Education and 
Cultural Development. It dealt with 
two critical problems facing the 
United Nations at the close of the 
war. These include the rebuilding 
of the educational and cultural fa- 
cilities and services in the devastated 
United Nations, and the reconstruc- 
tion of education in the Axis coun- 
tries. The Assembly also formulated 
proposals bearing on education for 
world citizenship, a problem less 
directly connected with the war, 
but one of great significance in a 
long-term program. 

The International Organization 
for Education and Cultural Devel- 
opment.—The urgency of joint ac- 
tion on certain educational and cul- 
tural problems connected with the 
war and the termination of the war 
make it desirable to establish with- 
out delay an International Com- 
mission for Education and Cultural 
Development rather than hold up 
action until a permanent interna- 
tional organization can be formed. 
The experience with collaboration 
in handling the war problems will 
help in the projection of the perma- 
nent organization and in the de- 
velopment of its plans. 
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The general plan of organization 
and representation on the tempo 
rary as well as the permanent body 
suggested by previous experience 
with international organizations 
and plans for cooperation of nations 
on a more limited scale. All coun. 
tries belonging to the Organization 
should have equal representation 
and participation. The only excep 
tion to this policy would be in the 
financial contribution, the amount 
of support varying with the extent 
of economic resources. The Organ- 
ization will probably need to pro- 
vide for an assembly composed of 
all the delegates, regional assem- 
blies, national committees, a gov- 
erning board, a director, an interna. 
tional secretariat, and_ technical 
commissions. More important than 
the details of organization is the 
competence of the staff and the de- 
termination by the participants rep- 
resenting the different countries to 
utilize the Organization to help de- 
velop in their own countries and 
throughout the world educational 
and cultural programs adequate to 
meet the needs of the modern 
world. The Organization would 
not control the program of educa- 
tion or the cultural development of 
its member countries. Participation 
by the international organization 
would always be on invitation of 
the authorities of the country which 
is served. 

The desirable relationship of an 
international organization for edv- 
cation and cultural development to 
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an international political organiza- 
tion cannot be judged until the na- 
ture of the general international or- 
ganization is determined. An inter- 
national organization for education 
can operate effectively either separ- 
ately or as a part of the over-all poli- 
tical international organization. If 
it should be closely tied into the lat- 
ter it is very important that there be 
granted freedom to the educational 
and cultural organization to study 
and propose policies and programs. 
It is not desirable to bring the edu- 
cational and cultural agency under 
direct control of the over-all politi- 
cal body. Since each country will be 
free to adopt or to reject the recom- 
mendations of the International Or- 
ganization for Education and Cul- 
tural Development, the international 
body cannot possibly exercise exces- 
sive influence. The activities which 
should be carried on by the Interna- 
tional Organization for Education 
and Cultural Development cannot 
be fully defined in advance but 
those which the Assembly outlined 
are aimed to assist through every 
means in the development of edu- 
cation and culture within the var- 
ious countries and to encourage, 
through every available facility, in- 
ternational cooperation. 

Reluilding the Educational Pro- 
grams of the War-Devastated 


United Nations—The conditions at 
the close of the war will make desir- 
able prompt reestablishment of the 
educational services. Orderly family 
and community life will be facili- 
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tated by placing the children and 
youth under instruction. The: priva- 
tions of war will have taken a ter- 
rible toll in health and personality 
development. The sooner the condi- 
tions of life can be made favorable 
to normal growth, the less the per- 
manent injury. The needs of chil- 
dren can be systematically observed 
by teachers. Food can advanta- 
geously be distributed through the 
schools. Adults will need informa- 
tion concerning the conditions and ° 
problems in their communities and 
in their country. Programs of adult 
education can meet this need. Ef- 
forts to operate governments demo- 
cratically after the war will make 
such adult education activities espe- 
cially important. 

The first step in rebuilding the 
education program will be the sur- 
vey of needs and the formulation of 
plans by the political and educa- 
tional authorities of each of the lib- 
erated countries. This can only be 
done by the national and local au- 
thorities. Outsiders can help but 
they cannot do the job. 

To assist in the coordination of 
efforts in the reconstruction of edu- 
cation after the war, it is proposed 
that there be set up a commission 
on educational reconstruction for 
the United Nations. Such a com- 
mission would receive reports and 
requests of assistance from the edu- 
cational administrators of the liber- 
ated countries, including the extent 
of the destruction, the extent of the 
need, what they themselves can do, 
and the nature of the help they de- 
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sire from the United Nations. We 
regard this as an imperative need 
and strongly urge prompt action by 
appropriate government authorities. 
The authorities of each of the 
war-devastated countries will, of 
course, feel fully independent in the 
determination of the nature of the 
educational program to be devel- 
oped in their respective countries 
after the war. That is, the granting 
of aid by members of the United 
Nations will not carry with it the 
right to determine the educational 
policy of the country receiving the 
aid. Such aid, information now 
available indicates, may consist of 
helping to rebuild school plants, 
furnishing equipment for schools, 
printing textbooks, or providing 
equipment for printing, furnishing 
aids for auditory and visual educa- 
tion, assisting in the training of 
teachers, and furnishing educational 
consultants as requested, 
Reconstruction of the Education 
Program of the Axis Countries. — 
The essential characteristic of Nazi, 
Fascist, and the present Japanese 
educational systems is the denial of 
the fundamental principle of the 
democratic social order, namely, in- 
dividual development through free 
access to the entire body of knowl- 
edge. In organizing an international 
society on democratic principles it 
will be imperative that the victori- 
ous United Nations eradicate those 
educational systems. This will create 
a situation within which educational 
reconstruction can begin. 
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It is assumed that from the tem 
ination of hostilities until a nation 
government has been establish 
and recognized, each Axis county 
will be administered by militay 
and civilian authorities of t 
United Nations. These authoritig 
will, naturally, attempt to secur 
the cooperation of local people wh 
are in sympathy with their gener 
objectives and to have as many d 
the steps in educational reconstry 
tion as possible taken by the lod 
administrators. 

In the very early stages of Unite 
Nations’ administration we belier 
it is desirable: (1) that appropriat 
steps be taken to terminate tk 
country’s psychological warfare ani 
all Axis propaganda, whether cr 
ried on through press, radio, edua 
tional institutions, or so-called cl 
tural agencies; (2) that the peopk 
be informed about recent event 
and about the United Nations’ pur 
poses and plans for achieving world 
security, through radio and tk 
press, and through printed matte, 
films, and recordings prepared i 
advance; (3) that advantage k 
taken of the use of schools as rele 
agencies to build the confidence d 
the community in the schools; and 
to increase the use of schools as cet 
ters for community activities; (4) 
that local committees composed é 
known opponents to Nazism, Fax 
ism, and Japanese militarism be st 
up for the purpose of aiding United 
Nations administrators in elimina 
ing all teachers and school admit 
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termi istrators whose past record have and the wide dissemination of 


tio been manifestly anti-democratic, books, pamphlets, and audio-visual 
liseli and for the purpose of recruiting materials. 
UNE trustworthy substitutes; and (5) It is recommended that, in taking 
ilitan that youth organizations controlled all of these steps and such others 
' thi by Nazi, Fascist, or Japanese mili- as may prove desirable, the military 
Oritiel® tary parties be disbanded; that edu- and civilian administrators make 
Secu cational, religious, and other appro- use of the advisory services of pro- 
whi priate agencies be encouraged to re- fessional educators, which will be 
ene yive or create youth organizations available through the permanent 
ny GH committed to the democratic way International Organization for Edu- 
struc of life. cation and Cultural Development, 
lol «Later steps, involving more em- or a Temporary Commission with 
_ EE phasis on the development of new _ similar functions, or through a com- 
Jnitei® educational policies and procedures, mittee of United Nations educators 
ielien® should be planned and operated by created for this purpose. It is rec- 
pridt® the educational authorities of the ommended that the United Nations 
e tk® country with the approval of representatives cause to be created 
¢ aM United Nations representatives. as soon as feasible in each Axis 
T Gt The proposed steps are: (1) institue country an educational commission, 
educa tion of a program of teacher educa- composed of nationals qualified to 
d cik® tion based on new educational develop and direct the long-time 
peop ® needs, new national and interna- policies and procedures for educa- 
event tional goals, and new social condi- tional reconstruction, with such 
} pur tions, such a program to make use advisory assistance and approval 
worll® of international fellowships and from the United Nations author- 
1 th ® exchange, in-service training, short ities as may be required. 
nattet,B courses, foreign lectures, and edu- It is assumed that at the appro- 
ed tf cational conferences; (2) introduc- priate time each Axis nation will be 
ze & tion of new teaching materials in assisted in establishing a national 
reli’ the schools to replace Axis-inspired regime acceptable to its people and 
ace ¢B materials: (3) establishment of a to the United Nations. It will be 
3; aM B system of youth and adult educa- the duty of that regime to follow 
's cB tion which will promote wide- policies and develop programs in 
(4B spread citizen participation in the the economic, social, and cultural 
ed GB study and solution of community, spheres which move toward a na- 
Fas: national, and international prob- tional existence suitable to postwar 
be st lems; through schools and universi- international society. Within this 
Jnited F ties; through public forums, study, tramework, educational reconstruc- 
minal and discussion groups; through the tion will be a function of the new 
dmit F maintenance of free public libraries national government, which will be 
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encouraged to build progressively a 
system of education suited to the 
needs of a nation which is prepar- 
ing to take its place in the world 
society of friendly nations. 

The long-term improvement of 
education in the Axis countries is 
conditioned by the extent to which 
other nations review their own edu- 
cational program and make revi- 
sions required to meet the needs of 
the postwar world. Some of the 
objectionable features of the educa- 
tion of the Axis countries exist in 
the program of other countries. 
The cooperation of the people of 
the Axis countries can better be 
secured and maintained if their 
program of reconstruction is part 
of a world movement. At the earli- 
est possible moment, the new edu- 
cational administration in the Axis 
countries should be brought into 
full participation in international 
educational organizations. 

Proposals for Education for 
World Cuitizenship—tIn the recent 
past, education has often been di- 
rected toward the development of 
a narrowly selfish nationalistic citi- 
zenship. In the postwar period, the 
development of world citizenship 
will be one of the most vital tasks 
of education in all nations, Educa- 
tion for world citizenship includes 
the development of understandings, 
ideals, and abilities. The fully effec- 
tive world citizen will understand 
the main characteristics of the world 
in which he lives. With such under- 
standing, the need for world coop- 
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eration will scarcely require further 
demonstration: ‘He will behave in 
manner which recognizes the dig. 
nity, equality, and brotherhood of 
man. He will exercise his responsi. 
bility as a citizen of the world. In 
short, he will appreciate deeply the 
value of world cooperation. His 
abilities will include the command 
of some means of communication 
through language with other peo 
ples of the world. He will have the 
desire and ability to use his full in. 
telligence in attempting to solve 
world problems. 

In order to achieve these objec- 
tives, it is recommended that edu- 
cators in all the United Nations ar. 
range for effective international co 
operation in: 

1. Examining the curriculum to 
determine how the development 
of world citizenship may permeate 
the teaching of all subjects, and 
eliminating the content and mate- 
rials which foster intolerance, prej- 
udice, and war among the peoples 
of the world. 

2. Providing for the broadest 
study and teaching of humanities 
(philosophy, ethics, history, litera 
ture, and the arts) as a means of 
developing human __ relationships 
and _ international understanding 
and of stabilizing basic values. 

3. Developing an understanding 
of the effects of the physical em 
vironment on culture, of the effects 
of culture on human _ personality, 
the distribution of world resources 
and population, the lanes of world 
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transportation and communication, 
and the growing ifiterdependence 
of the modern world. 

4, Providing for the careful study 
of modern technology and economy 
on which world interdependence 
rests and adequate standards of liv- 
ing for all depend. 

5. Studying the development of 
culture to show the growing unity 
of the world, and man’s long strug- 
gle for peace and security. 

6. Studying the great religious 
teachings and faiths of the world 
to show man’s common aspirations 
and spiritual ideals, and to help to 
develop a personal philosophy of 
living. 

7. Teaching the scientific method 
of solving problems and developing 
the spirit of science which contrib- 
utes to human betterment to the 
degree that it is free from narrow 
nationalistic and closed cultural re- 
lations. 

8. Preparing instructional materi- 
als to support the proposed changes 
in content, In certain areas, com- 
mon reference materials used 
throughout the world are desirable. 

9. Providing for a wider use of 
the newspaper, periodical, pam- 
phlet, radio, motion picture, library, 
art galleries, museum, et cetera, on 
all levels of instruction: child, youth, 
and adult. Radio programs for 


world transmission and motion pic- 
tures and newspapers for world dis- 
tribution are educationally desirable. 

10. Selecting an international lan- 
guage and encouraging the teaching 
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of it wherever feasible in elemen- 
tary and secondary schools in order 
to foster world intercommunication 
and understanding. This language 
can be employed in certain reading 
materials, radio programs, periodi- 
cals, and motion pictures in order 
to insure its continual use. More ef- 
fective methods of language instruc- 
tion should be used-and the study 
of languages generally encouraged. 

11. Developing and using meth- 
ods of instruction which will facili- 
tate effectiveness in world citizen- 
ship, such as international corres- 
pondence among students. 

12. Providing for a very substan- 
tial increase in the international in- 
terchange of students and teachers, 
planned and managed so as to ob- 
tain the maximum value from such 
experiences. 

13. Providing international insti- 
tutes and increasing the number of 
centers of learning where teachers 
from different nations can study 
world problems and cultures under 
competent instructors. 

14, Providing a translation service 
for old and new materials for edu- 
cational use in various countries. 

The above measures constitute 
an ambitious program that will re- 
quire devoted efforts over a long 
period of time by schools and all 
mind and character forming agen- 
cies, service organizations, et cetera. 
Not every part of the program will 
need to be developed simultan- 
eously. Progress can be made on 
various points as opportunity offers. 
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Our greatest danger is not that we 
shall overestimate the present influ- 
ence of education but that we shall 
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make too timid and mean an esti. 
mate of its potential power for de. 
veloping a peaceful world. 


Grayson N. Kefauver is Chairman of the 
Liaison Committee for International Educa- 
tion. Reported from the Bulletin of the Na- 
tional Association of Secondary-School Prin- 
cipals, XXVII (November, 1943), 3-16. 


eR 
Education Around the Word... . 


Chinese schools are now encourag- 
ing vocational training including 
such courses as woodworking, gar- 
dening, agriculture, and foundry 
work. All students are required to 
spend, as part of their military 
training, three months each sum- 
mer at training camps. Women are 
being taught to serve as teachers 
not only of the ordinary scholastic 
subjects but in character building 
and the improvement of the stand- 
ard of living. Mass education is 
considered to be a vital part of the 
government’s wartime educational 
program. Free schools are linked 
with the People’s Military Train- 
ing Corps, aiming at giving mil- 
lions of people an_ elementary 
knowledge of the Chinese language 
as well as training in democratic 
citizenship. 


British workers participate in 3000 
adult education classes despite the 
fact that most of their time is taken 
up with their jobs. Through the 
Workers’ Educational Association, 
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established in Great Britain about 
40 years ago as a “bridge between 
labor and learning,” workers ma 
study subjects ranging from ec 
nomics to literature. Informal le 
tures are given and many labor uw. 
ions provide scholarships. The pro 
gram is financed by the govem 
ment, universities, and labor unions. 
Instructors are usually paid by the 
Board of Education and administra 
tive expenses are shared by the uni- 
versities and the WEA. 


The Czechoslovak People’s Uni 
versity was inaugurated in Londo 
recently. It will run a series of 
Sunday lectures in Czechoslovak 
where ministers, university profes 
sors, and scientists will give dis 
courses. The main themes are th 
activities of Czechoslovak research 
workers abroad, law and _ politic, 
national economics, literature, mv 
sic, art, food policy, and food econ 
omy. Linguistic courses as well 3 
courses in mathematics and metal 
lurgy will also be given. 
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SHOULD WE TAKE OVER THEIR SCHOOLS? 


STEPHEN M. Corey 
In School and Society 


HE suggestions made recently 
by Mr. Wallace and others that 
Americans should take over and 
“democratize” the schools of Ger- 
many, if and when her collapse 
comes, should be vigorously op- 
posed. The plan is ill advised not 
only for the good and sufficient rea- 
son that democracy is the wrong 
name for a way of life that is im- 
posed on a people by outsiders, but 
for the additional reason that such 
a scheme would not work. It would 
not work with Germans for the 
same reason that it has not worked 
with Danes, or Norwegians, or 
Netherlanders, or Frenchmen and 
would not work with Americans. 

Even though it could not happen, 
imagine that Germany were to win 
the war and that an Army of Occu- 
pation of some 3,000,000 Nazis 
were to come over here. What 
would it mean if their Gauleiters 
and sub-Gauleiters were to propa- 
gandize American youth through 
the schools? It would mean control-. 
ling and supervising instruction in 
10,000 one-room rural schools in 
the state of Illinois alone, such is 
this world’s sadness, and more than 
100,000 in the United States. It 
would mean controlling and super- 
vising the work of 4000 high-school 
and 8000 elementary-school teachers 
in the city of Chicago and more 
than 1,000,000 in the United States. 
Many of these people are bright 


and they would be resourceful in 
their sabotage. Quite naturally they 
would not like the Nazis or the 
Quislings who “snitched” on them. 
People would get hurt. Children 
would recite the Nazi catechism 
with their tongues in their cheeks. 
They would stay away from school. 
The troubles the Germans are now 
having with the school teachers in 
Norway and Denmark and the 
Netherlands and France would be 
multiplied. 

It might take a long time but 
eventually the Germans would be 
forced to the conclusion that peo- 
ples who have known even a mea- 
sure of freedom will not have new 
beliefs and values shoved down 
their throats by outsiders. Even if 
the Germans were able to publish 
millions of new textbooks and insist 
on their being used, this would not 
turn the trick. A new way of life 
is much more than an idea or a 
dogma or an argument in a fresh 
textbook. It took McGuffey’s 
“Readers,” American as apple pie, 
2 full generation to catch on and 
they merely repeated what every- 
one believed anyway. Schools have 
always tended to be conservative in- 
stitutions and are much more apt 
to solidify and rationalize what a 
people already stand for than they 
are to tear down the old idols and 
erect new ones. In all probability 
the verdict of history will be that 
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we have greatly exaggerated the 
role of formal education in “re- 
making” Germany, Education for 
Death to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing. 

That propagandizing through 
the schools might be somewhat eas- 
ier in a nation like Germany where 
educational authority is by tradition 
more highly centralized is undoubt- 
edly true, But even there, the ulti- 
mate success of a plan which re- 
quires that outsiders assume control 
of an educational system rests on 
what goes on in the individual class- 
room, and if the teachers are recalci- 
trant the program fails. The Ger- 
man teachers would be recalcitrant. 
We would face the same baffling 
problems in using German schools 
to make little democrats out of little 
Nazis as the Germans have faced in 
trying to do the opposite in some 
of the conquered countries. That 
nice boy from Indiana, wearing an 
American uniform, who was made 
to stand in the corridor of a Stutt- 
gart elementary school to see to it 
that the German children learned 
the truth about Hitler and Hess 
(OWI copyright) would not be a 
nice boy to the Herren and Frauen 
and Kindern of Stuttgart, or Mun- 
ich, or Leipzig, or Diisseldorf. He 
would be, instead, the symbol of an 
outside tryanny; and whatever be- 
liefs we have about the unique 
ability to Germans to endure tyr- 
anny from Germans, they are a 
difficult people for someone else to 
keep down. 
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In the long run, people suppor 
and defend whatever political and 
economic systems impress them as 
operating in their own _ interests, 
Even in a dictatorship the dictators 
are supported because at least a 
large minority of the citizens be 
lieve the men on horseback can get 
more for them than any other 
group. Certainly this is the best 
single explanation of Hitler’s rise 
to power. If we United Nations 
succeed in what we hope to do 
after the war, our primary job will 
be to make it clear even to the dim. 
witted that freedom and democracy 
will bring more of this world’s hap. 
piness to everyone, including the 
Germans, than will any other polit- 
ical or economic scheme known. 

To show Germans that when de- 
mocracy is really tried it gives more 
people a greater quantity of the 
things they want than any other 
way of Jife is our only chance. 
Hiram Motherwell in The Peace 
We Fight For describes some inter- 
esting ways in which a defeated 
Axis could be shown what democ- 
racy has to offer. He writes, how- 
ever, about food to be given freely 
and to all who need it at the end 
of the war and not about controlling 
the school curriculum. The latter 
will take care of itself if people 
starve with Fascism and eat on the 
democracies. Motherwell’s method 
of proving our point will be expet- 
sive for the United Nations but at 
least some loyal Americans will 
suffer with much better conscience 
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the taxation and rationing necessary 
to give Europe a chance to rebuild 
herself than they now submit to the 
sacrifices that are demanded in or- 
der to tear Europe apart with block 
busters. 

This business of expense, how- 
ever, is almost entirely relative. If 
we can assume that any German 
who came to visit America after 
the war (with some discreet guid- 
ance as to districts to view) would 
go back bubbling over with enthu- 
siasm as to what democracy and 
freedom can do for a people, the 
possibilities of an annual expendi- 
ture for such educatonal trips of 
one billion dollars (less than one 
week of the cost of the war to the 
United States) are intriguing. With 
that sum, 1,000,000 German youths, 
or teachers, or fathers, or mothers, or 
farmers, or artisans could and 
would come over to see what we 
have to offer. This not only would 
be effective economic pump-prim- 
ing but, in terms of what is known 
about the way people change their 
value systems, money spent in this 
way would bring greater returns 
than money spent in the supervision 
of German schools by Americans. 

So far as democratic leadership 
from within Germany is concerned, 
there is every reason to believe that 
it will reappear when the Nazis go. 
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And it is just this indigenous lead- 
ership that will have a chance with 
the German people. When the time 
comes that such leaders do emerge, 
the United Nations can do a great 
deal to support and encourage 
them. 

A people slowly, but eventually, 
get around to living in such a way 
as to enable them to procure the 
greatest number of the things they 
want. If we are to have peace after 
this current bloodletting, we must 
see to it that a tremendous number 
of people who do not now so be- 
lieve are thoroughly convinced that 
what we stand for comes closest to 
guaranteeing not only for us but 
for everyone, including the Ger- 
mans, the greatest good for the 
greatest number of men and women 
and boys and girls. And our 
treatment of our vanquished ene- 
mies will have much to do with 
determining what they think of us 
and of our political and economic 
ideas. Words and propagandistic ap- 
proaches and control of the schools 
are powerful weapons, but as Lin- 
coln put it, “You can’t fool all the 
people all of the time.” When these 
people get tired of being fooled 
they judge Democracy or Fascism 
or Communism by their fruits and 
not by what evangelists say about 
them, even in the schoolroom. 


Stephen M. Corey is a member of the faculty 
of the University of Chicago. Reported from 
School and Society, LVIII (October 23, 


1943), 321-23. 





EFFECT OF ADDED THIAMINE ON LEARNING 


RutuH Fumnn Harrer 


In the Teachers College ‘Record 


a hypothesis of this inquiry 


is that learning, a mental process, 
is so related to the nutrition of the 
body that increased learning fol- 
lows increased thiamine (vitamin 
B,) intake. This hypothesis was 
formulated by the writer as a pos- 
sible explanation of many observa- 
tions in which the learning proc- 
esses appeared to be labored and 
inefficient in underfed subjects and, 
conversely, appeared to be facili- 
tated in subjects whose diet had 
been supplemented by a. liberal 
amount of yeast. The evidence sug- 
gested the desirability of a rigor- 
ously controlled experiment to de- 
termine the relation of thiamine in 
the diet to efficient learning. 

The experiment was conducted 
in a_ well-regulated orphanage 
where 104 children living under es- 
sentially identical conditions of 
diet and environment and follow- 
ing the same regime acted as sub- 
jects. The method of observation 
was the matched pairs or control 
group method whereby specific 
learnings in definite tasks could be 
critically compared in two groups 
of individuals alike except for the 
experimental factor. 

For the purposes of this investi- 
gation the children in the orphan- 
age were tested, matched in pairs, 
and then apportioned into two 
groups which were closely similar 
in ability to learn as measured by 
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two intelligence tests, in educ. 
tional status, age, sex, height, and 
weight. During the six weeks’ ¢. 
perimental period the diet, environ. 
ment, motivation, and other factors 
were as nearly as possible the same 
for all subjects in both groups. The 
one unlike condition was that ? 
milligrams of thiamine were added 
to the diet of one group only. To 
guard against subjective influence 
on the part of experimenters and 
subjects, a tablet was administered 
daily to every child in the orphan. 
age during the period of exper: 
ment. Since the tablet which con. 
tained the thiamine appeared to be 
exactly like the placebos which con. 
tained none and since all tablets ar- 
rived at the orphanage sealed in 
envelopes each one addressed to an 
individual child, it was not possible 
for any child or adult taking par 
in the investigation to distinguish 
between the tablets or to know the 
control subjects from the expefi 
mental subjects. 

The data evaluated consisted of 
scores representing the number o 
correct responses made by each 
child in each practice of 18 differ 
ent activities. Each activity was 
practiced from 9 to 26 times by 
both groups at the same time for 
the same length of time. The pro 
gram of tasks, selected for objecti¥- 
ity of scoring, covered a wide range 
of activity. It included adding, sub 
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tracting, multiplying, dividing, 
slving problems, proofreading, 
completing designs, code learning, 
reading, throwing darts and balls, 
and squeezing a dynamometer. 

In every one of the 18 varied ac- 
tivities measured in this study the 
thiamine-fed group surpassed the 
control group in making gains, al- 
though the two groups were initi- 
ally well matched. Their superior- 
ity of gain is statistically significant 
on the 1 percent level in code learn- 
ing and proofreading and on the 5 
per cent level in reading, dividing, 
recalling numbers, left-hand grip- 
ping, and adding. In addition to 
the regularly practiced tasks, there 
were two tests of intelligence and 
acuity of hearing given about six 
weeks apart, at the beginning and 
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the end of the experiment. The 
thiamine-fed group made greater 
gains in these retests, though the 
gains are not statistically signifi- 
cant, 

The most notable and convincing 
feature of the experiment is the 
consistency of the superiority of the 
thiamine-fed group in making 
gains. Their superiority varied 
among the measured activities from 
7 percent to 87 percent. The vary- 
ing gains combined indicate that in 
general in this situation the group 
with the added thiamine improved 
more than the control group by 
about 27 percent. From the facts, 
therefore, the conclusion reached is 
that increased learning did take 
place with increased thiamine in- 
take. 


[ Reported from the Teachers College Record, 
XLV, (October, 1943), 54-55. 
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i aeaenie higher education in Britain and the 
United States, an editorial in The Journal of Education, 
London, makes the following statement, “. . . (American 
colleges and universities) had in 1937-38 a million students 
and 100,000 whole-time staff members. We had in Britain 
50,000 students. With a population three times as large as 
ours, America had twice as many university teachers as we 
had students. . . . In 1937-38 the total expenditure on 
American universities was fifteen times greater than ours. 
Allowing for the fact that the population is three times 
greater than ours, the ratio of expenditure per 1,000 of 
population is five to one.”—School and Society. 


FREEDOM AND DISCIPLINE IN THE EARLY YEARS 


Eruet Kawin 


In the National Parent-Teacher 


ind DEMOCRACY must have 
selfdisciplined citizens who are 
competent for freedom. The foun- 
dations of a free personality are 
laid in the early years of childhood. 
Each of us must ask himself: Am I 
building these foundations as I 
train my youngsters? 

In my experience as a guidance 
counselor, I have often found par- 
ents and teachers confused and be- 
wildered about this whole matter 
of freedom and discipline. This is 
not strange. Some years ago there 
began a strong reaction against the 
repressive “children-should-be-seen- 
but-not-heard” and the stern, some- 
times harsh “spare-the-rod-and-spoil- 
the child” viewpoints of our grand- 
parents’ day. The pendulum started 
swinging, and in many quarters, 
went too far. Spurred on by the 
too hasty popularizations of theo- 
ries that emphasized the dangers of 
“repression,” many parents and 
teachers abandoned all control. 

There is no real contradiction 
between true discipline and free- 
dom. They are two sides of the 
same shield; they must be inte- 
grated in any sound program of 
training for children who are be- 
ing brought up in and for a demo- 
cratic way of life. In order to de- 
velop citizens qualified for democ- 
racy, a sound balance of discipline 
and freedom should be provided 
from early childhood to adult life. 
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Very young children need to kk 
told what to do and—on the whok 
—like to be told what to do. Bu 
they also need freedom, and {jf 
their training has been sound the 
should be able, as they grow older 
to handle an_ ever-increasing 
amount of: it. A safe guide is this 
general rule: 4 child is ready fy 
that degree of freedom for which 
he can take responsibility. As. 
practical guide in giving children 
the necessary experiences of both dis 
cipline and freedom, it may be help 
ful to describe four types of behav. 
ior situations that should be pro 
vided at every age level. 

First, there are situations in which 
certain behavior should be insisted 
on by adults. These are limited, in 
the main, to danger situations, th 
establishment of routine habits (e& 
pecially those related to health), 
and various social situations in 
which respect for the rights of oth 
ers is involved. Generally speaking, 
obedience should be required only 
in situations of these three kinds. 

It is easy to find illustrations of 
this at the preschool level. For e 
ample, a child of preschool age is 
not allowed to cross certain streets 
alone or to play with matches, be 
cause these involve danger. He mus 
form the routine habit of washing 
his hands before eating, becaus 
unclean hands handling food are 4 
menace to health. He must 
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grve early bedtime hours, because 
rest helps to build good health. 
When he plays with other children 
he must take his turn. In this type 


of situation a positive incentive 
(such as the child’s own feeling of 
success or Satisfaction) or a reward 
(such as adult approval) is prefer- 
able to a negative incentive (such 
as a sense of failure or the fear of 
punishment). However, adults 
must be prepared for the possibility 
that the child will refuse to con- 
form. The penalty for this should 
preferably be understood by the 
child in advance, and it should rep- 
resent to him, whenever possible, a 
logical result of his failure to do 
what is expected of him. For exam- 
ple, if he will not give other chil- 
dren their turn on the teeter-totter, 
he may be refused permission to 
play on the teeter-totter with them. 

Punishment should be needed 
very rarely if a proper relationship 
exists between the child and the 
adult who disciplines him. The 
child must feel secure in the affec- 
tions of the adult at all times. He 
must know that it is undesirable be- 
havior— never himself —that the 
adult rejects. In cases of repeated 
or persistent disobedience, there 
should be observation and study 
of the child to determine the causes 
of his undesirable behavior. We 
may be holding standards that are 
too difficult for him to attain, or he 
may be seeking to satisfy needs we 
can help him to meet in more desir- 
able ways. Or he may feel insecure. 
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Second, every child should have 
some opportunities to exercise 
choice, because the beginning of 
choice is the beginning of freedom. 
On the whole, a child should not 
suddenly be given complete free- 
dom of choice without first having 
had limited choice in a similar situ- 
ation. For example, the privilege of 
choosing which of two available 
vegetables he wants to eat will often 
avert feeding problems with a pre- 
school youngster. Choosing which 
of two appropriate suits or dresses 
to wear to school prepares a child to 
exercise wider and more important 
choices later. Having made his 
choice, the child must always stand 
by his decision and carry it through. 

Third, every child should have 
some experience with unrestricted 
freedom. Of course, for any of us, 
freedom of choice is always a mat- 
ter of degree; it is never complete, 
because there are natural limita- 
tions in every situation. So-called 
complete freedom of choice can us- 
ually be given to children of pre- 
school age only with regard to their 
play activities and the use of their 
toys. Any youngster who is not 
wantonly destructive should be per- 
mitted to play as he chooses with 
his own toys. This is experience in 
freedom. As children grow older, 
an increasing number of situations 
in which they may exercise freedom 
of choice will provide a transition 
from the sheltered life of childhood 
to the freer activities of adulthood. 
Only through making their own 
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decisions and accepting the conse- 
quences can boys and girls cease to 
be dependent on adults. 

There is a fourth type of situa- 
tion that every child should en- 
counter—that in which group con- 
trol is established. The child may 
meet such situations through the 
family council, a play group, a 
school group—any group of people 
who are learning to live, to work, 
and to play together. This is a vital 
part of training for democratic liv- 
ing, because ultimately all members 
of a democratic society must parti- 
cipate in and be governed by group 
control. In the family council even 
the preschool child may participate 
in decisions that allocate certain 
household duties and _ responsibili- 
ties to him. There are quite a few 
simple tasks that he can perform 
as his share of the family group’s 
responsibilities to the home. One 
need only observe any well-directed 
play group to see how many oppor- 
tunities there are for group control. 

Obviously, there can be no 
“blanket” rules. What can and 
should be expected of any child in 
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Y Ethel Kawin is Director of Guidance in the 7 
public schools of Glencoe, Illinois and a lec- 
turer at the University of Chicago. Reported 
from the National Parent-Teacher, XXXVIII 
(November, 1943), 17-19. 


amy situation is dependent on 
number of factors—the age of the 
child, his physical and mental de. 
velopment, his personality, and the 
amount and kinds of experience to 
which he has been exposed. Also to 
be considered are the child’s posi. 
tion in the family, the standards 
set for him by other members of 
the household, and the particular 
situation. The freedom that may 
be allowed a child living in a sim. 
ple country environment must be 
considerably decreased for a child 
who lives in a congested neighbor. 
hood of a large city. A child with 
high intelligence and good judg- 
ment may be trusted in situations 
that might hold danger for a less 
well-endowed youngster. 

In short, general principles te 
garding child training can serve 
only as guides to assist wise parents 
and teachers in making decisions. 
Specific children in concrete situa 
tions are always matter for study. 
Whether or not children grow up 
qualified for freedom depends on 
us, the adults who are responsible 
for their training. 
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+t SCHOOL reader was thrown out of the Czech 
schools because it contained the sentence, “Herman pushed 


Adolph into the water.” 
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EDUCATION AS GROWTH 


Boyp H. Bopge 
In the Educational Forum 


Ove of the perennial problems 
in education is the problem of pur- 
pose. This problem is taking on a 
new interest and importance in con- 
nection with discussions of the 
peace that is to follow after the 
war. If there is to be an enduring 
peace, a differnet type of education 
must prevail in enemy countries in 
the future. The rest of the world 
cannot stand for the kind of edu- 
cation which these countries have 
had and which they still have. We 
cannot stand for such education 
because we understand its meaning 
and purpose only too well. As a 
matter of fact, we understand it 
better than we understand our own, 
so that this appears to be an appro- 
priate time for a _ searching of 
hearts. 

Authoritarian systems of educa- 
tion have a ready-made set of blue- 
prints which they get from a theo- 
logical creed or from a_ political 
creed or from a political doctrine 
based on racial supremacy or na- 
tionalism or what not. The job of 
the schools then is to make over 
the individual according to the spec- 
ifications. Democratic systems of 


education take their cue from the 
individual, who has no inherent 
pattern, What kind of an educa- 
tional setup is needed in order to 
make the individual in a real sense 
the basic point of reference? 

A toe-hold on the question is pro- 


vided in the doctrine that all values 
are bound up with the concept of 
growth, or the development of ca- 
pacity. Life pays off in terms of 
growth. But growth is a law of life; 
perhaps it is just another name for 
life. Human beings inevitably grow 
in some way or other, without bene- 
fit of pedagogy. They grow in 
friendliness or intelligence or skill, 
or perhaps in laziness and general 
orneriness. Teachers are not the 
guardians of growth any more than 
they are the guardians of sunrise. 
They are the guardians of a certain 
kind or form of growth or else they 
have no place in the scheme of 
things at all. 

If we agree that the schools must 
assume responsibility for some spe- 
cific type or kind of growth, we at 
once run into the question how this 
differs from authoritarian forms of 
education. This is precisely what 
they have been saying and doing all 
along. The claim that democratic 
schools are different because they 
take their cue, not from the ante- 
cedent pattern but from the indi- 
vidual, seems to vanish into thin 
air. The individual furnishes no 
pattern, Rousseau to the contrary 
notwithstanding. In other words we 
are confronted with a dilemma. Ei- 
ther we have no purpose or aim in 
education, which means that there 
is no reason for having any educa- 
tion at all, or else we are imposing 
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a pattern. The only distinctive fea- 
ture of a democratic school is that 
it may be presumed to have a dif- 
ferent pattern; if we can only find 
out what it is. 


To find a way out of this di- 
lemma it is necessary to take an- 
other look at the concept of growth. 
It is true that this concept tells us 
nothing as long as we limit our- 
selves to the observation of partic- 
ular individuals. The case is differ- 
ent, however, if we examine the 
concept of growth as a basis for 
social organization and social pol- 
icy. It certainly means something 
to say that a democracy is founded, 
not on a theological or nationalistic 
or racial or economic creed, but on 
a common concern to provide max- 
imum opportunity for individual 
growth or the development of indi- 
vidual capacity. It specifies the kind 
of growth that is desired, because 
it provides a principle of social 
conduct. It sets the schools the task 
of promoting a genuinely demo- 
cratic outlook on life because it im- 
plies social improvement. 

It seems clear that the idea of 
growth has frequently been used in 
an individualistic sense, i.e., with- 
out any specific guiding principle. 
When this happens, we may expect 
education to produce wilfulness, 
selfcenteredness, and prima donna 
temperaments. On the other hand, 
if we supply the concept of growth 
with a social context, the center of 
gravity shifts to another spot. 
“Growth” becomes a name for a 
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social ideal in as literal a sense as ne 
the ideal of a church-state entefhool 
tained by the early Puritans or th gives 
ideal of racial superiority which ifsiance 
used by the Germans and the Ja way il 
anese as a standard of right anf con 
wrong. The principle of growhBhowes 
must be interpreted in terms of #¢hool 
guiding social ideal or it has mot “g 
place in education at all. differe 

To some minds this interprete§simila 
tion of “growth” may seem to kf 7}; 
an attempt to start the process dr , 
“imposition” all over again. It sayfa, 
in effect, that a democratic schodf ¢ +}, 
is not just a collection of individf,. 
uals but a special kind of comme s.r 
nity dominated by the common purf 4. g 
pose of maintaining and promoting oye 
a specific way of life. Administeg je] 
tors and teachers see to it that tif: gy 
way of life is not frustrated byf .i¢4, 
fractious or irresponsible behaviog,, , 
of any of the pupils. Duty and disa}\ ,4;- 
pline become respectable concepts out 
All this may be logical, but it haf gic, 
the appearance of being a surten§ direc 
der to the principle of authoritarh guir 
ianism. The fact that the demof op y 
cratic school has a different stat§ man 
dard of right and wrong does n0§ kent 
affect this principle. The democraticf of r 
school, like every other type OB, 4 
school—so it may be argued—sesf iq.. 
out to make its pupils conform toif gif 
predetermined social ideal and§ pag 
make them like it. Thi 

There is just enough truth if fro, 
such a charge to call for an expltf 24; 
nation. It may be admitted at thf tha 
outset that there is no such thigh fy! 
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ys neutrality in education. Every 
hool, whether democratic or not, 
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way it is organized and by the way 
it conducts its business. The fact, 
however, that a truly democratic 
shool is pledged to the principle 
of “growth” introduces a certain 
difference which far outweighs the 
similarity. 

This difference results from the 
fact that democracy presupposes a 
distinctive theory as to the relation 
of the individual to the social or- 
der. It starts with the proposition 
that the social order need not cramp 
the style of the individual, but can 
serve as a means for achieving self- 
development. To what extent the 
individual is to have a chance for 
slfdevelopment depends basically 
on the quality of the society to 
which he belongs. It frequently turns 
out that the social order forbids or 
discourages development in certain 
directions. It may frown on free in- 
quiry or on artistic development or 
on the spirit of the brotherhood of 
man. Individual development is 
kept within a predetermined frame 
of reference. The distinctive trait of 
a democracy is that it takes the 
idea of individual development it- 
elf as its frame of reference, its 
basic principle, its guiding ideal. 
This is what marks off democracy 
from other forms of social organi- 
ation. It is a recognition of the fact 
that an individual can rise to his 
full intellectual and moral and es- 





thetic stature only as a member of 
a social order. The ancient opposi- 
tion between the individual and 
society is overcome by making 
growth or the development of ca- 
pacity a common concern. 

This common purpose makes it 
possible to distinguish between 
authority and authoritarianism. 
Authority is necessary in order to 
protect the common purpose and 
to this extent it considers itself en- 
titled to demand cooperation of ev- 
erybody. We have no hesitation 
about suppressing crime, or pre- 
venting disorder, or putting down 
rebellion against duly constituted 
authority. Such exercise is a right 
and a duty, both in school and out. 
Without it the common purpose of 
providing maximum _ opportunity 
for everybody would be defeated. 
We insist that people must obey the 
laws, whether they happen to ap- 
prove of these laws or not. But au- 
thoritarianism goes a step further. 
It insists not only that the whole 
basic purpose of the social order 
must be obeyed, but also that it 
must be approved. No room is left 
for dissent or for attempts to make 
a change in this basic purpose. 

The difference here is what ab- 
solves the democratic school from 
the charge of imposition and indoc- 
trination. The democratic school 
does not claim to be neutral. The 
organization of the school and the 
practice of free inquiry are clearly 
dictated by the underlying purpose. 
But it never says that this purpose 
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must be approved—or else! To in- 
sist that the purpose must be ap- 
proved would be a clear violation 
of the purpose. 

Granted that the development of 
individual capacity must become a 
matter of common concern, how is 
the individual to know whether he 
is moving towards this ideal or 
away from it? Actual living is no- 
toriously a matter of selection and 
rejection. A person cannot ordinar- 
ily become a great scientist and also 
develop to the full his capacity for 
political leadership or business or 
tap dancing. These things just don’t 
mix. We talk a great deal about 
maximum . development, ' but ap- 
parently the only real choice that 
is open to us is to decide which 
kind of lopsidedness we prefer. 

Democracy claims to have a so- 
lution for this difficulty. It cannot 
be denied of course that it is neither 
possible nor desirable for a person 
to cultivate all his potentialities 
equally. The threat of malforma- 
tion, however, in the development 
of personality can be guarded 
against by the recognition that 
“growth” is essentially a social con- 
cept. In other words, if a person 
accepts the principle of democracy 
as his standard for conduct, he 
provides himself with the best pos- 
sible assurance for well-balanced 
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development. He becomes interested, 
for example, in schools and librar. 
ies and playgrounds and movies 
and civic affairs and foreign policy 
and other matters, not becaug 
these affect him personally, but be. 
cause he is committed to the prin. 
ciple that social changes must be in 
the direction of greater opportunity 
for individual development. His 
immediate everyday activities and 
affairs acquire a context and mean- 
ing from this social ideal which 
keep him alive at every point. Once 
again the cleavage between the in- 
dividual and society is overcome. 
Democracy provides its own exem- 
plification or fulfillment of the 
scriptural saying that if man would 
save his life he must learn to lose it. 

The interpretation of growth as 
social ideal has frequently been 
slurred over, with the result that 
it has been made a jutsification for 
individualistic and random proceed- 
ings. The term “growth” is so shot 
through with individualistic conno- 
tations that it may have become 
more of a hindrance than a help. 
We are living in a period when a 
better understanding of democracy 
is our primary education and social 
need, and it might be better to 
stop talking about growth for 4 
time in order that we may address 
ourselves directly to the task ahead. 


Boyd H. Bode is Professor of Education at 
Ohio State University. Reported from the 
Educational Forum, VIII (November, 1943), 
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RADIO TRANSCRIPTIONS IN UPPER GRADE ENGLISH 





ested, Emity C. Leonarp 
ibrar. In the Elementary English Review 


policy oN many ways, the transcrip- 
caus | tion has teaching advantages that 
ut be-} often cannot be obtained by the use 
prin. of the radio alone. The transcrip- 
be in tion permits of prelistening on the 
tunity | part of the teacher by means of 
His} which a more thorough evaluation 
5 and F and preparation can be made than 
meal F an usually be achieved as the 
which F teacher listens “cold” with her class 
to a broadcast. Also, the transcrip- 
tion offers the advantage of repeti- 
tion for review, clarification, or 
emphasis. Some schools that are 
equipped with recording apparatus 
are making their own transcrip- 
tions of broadcasts. The recording 
th a5 F can be made in one class that is 
been hearing the broadcast and then can 
- that be,used by other classes. 


n for} | have utilized transcriptions in 
ceed: | a number of ways in the teaching 
> shot F of language and literature in the 
onno | seventh and eighth grades. In Feb- 
‘come } rary, for example, we always plan 
help. } 2 unit of study on George Wash- 
nen a ington and Abraham Lincoln. We 
racy | begin with varied readings in biog- 
— raphy, stories, poems, plays, letters, 
er 


and essays, such as Carl Sandburg’s 
for a Boyhood of Lincoln, Mary S. An- 
idress I drew’s The Perfect Tribute, Edwin 
head. Markham’s Lincoln, Man of the 
People, John Drinkwater’s Abra- 
ham Lincoln (excerpts), and Wash- 
ington’s Letters to His Wife. In us- 
ing transcriptions with this unit of 
study, the main purpose is to en- 












hance and deepen appreciation and 
understanding. Therefore, before 
we listen to a program, we read 
and make sure we understand each 
selection to be heard. 

From the series “Famous Ameri- 
can Documents,” we select for our 
listening The American’s Creed, 
Patrick Henry’s Give Me Liberty 
(excerpts), The Declaration of In- 
dependence (excerpts), The Con- 
stitution (excerpts), Paul Revere’s 
Ride, Concord Hymn, Abraham 
Lincoln Walks at Midnight, Bar- 
bara Frietchie, Ships of State, 
George Washington’s Farewell Ad- 
dress (excerpts), and the Blue and 
the Gray from the “Lest We For- 
get” series. In these recordings, all 
of them dramatic episodes based 
on historical data, we are, of 
course, unable to read the selection 
first. Under the circumstances, I 
list on the board names, places, 
dates, and events that will be heard 
in the program. Through discus- 
sion from the general knowledge 
of the class, we are able to prepare 
for listening. Other programs re- 
quiring a preliminary discussion 
are: Farmer, Executive, and Fa- 
ther of His Country, from the “Lest 
We Forget” series, Yankee Doodle 
and The Battle Hymn of the Re- 
public from “The Story Behind the 
Song” series, and the The Marquis 
de Lafayette from “The American 
Challenge” series. 
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In our student assembly we pre- 
sent on Lincoln’s birthday a radio 
script, The Young Mr. Lincoln (a 
story of Abe Lincoln and Ann Rut- 
ledge), and on Washington’s birth- 
day we use the script, 4A Great 
Man’s Wife. We set our stage to re- 
semble as nearly as possible a radio 
studio, and broadcast on our public 
address system. As an added attrac- 
tion, in sight of the audience, is 
the sound effect crew with their 
music records and sound gadgets. 

Throughout this unit each stu- 
dent is encouraged to fill a scrap- 
book with collected clippings, pic- 
tures, articles, and poems. Also in- 
cluded are original reports, reviews, 
and critiques on the selections we 
have read, and on related research 
topics, as well as original poems, 
and art sketches from the children 
who like to express themselves cre- 
atively. It is surprising to see the 
excellent results obtained in these 
scrapbooks, and they are always a 
center of interest in our annual ex- 
hibit held during Education Week. 

A Pan-American unit led to an- 
other assembly. We began several 
weeks in advance with a prepara- 
tory discussion, during which we 
discovered how little we knew of 
the history of Central or South 
America. The class was well enough 
informed, however, to be eager to 
know more about the “George 
Washington of South America,” 
the Great Liberator, Simon Boli- 
var. 


We prepared a list of questions 
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about his life, his work, his coup. 
try, and his epoch. I had, of courg, 
anticipated this interest in Simon 
Bolivar and had on hand a record. 
ing from “The American Cha. 
lenge” series. As usual, I placed on 
the board a list of words, places, 
names, and dates that would kk 
heard in the program. We clarified 
this list so that our listening would 
be made more enjoyable through a 
feeling of familiarity with factual 
material, We also examined a map 
of South America and orientated 
ourselves to the scene of action. By 
this time the eyes of the class were 
discovering a picture of Simon Bol: 
var and some South American 
scenes on the bulletin board, as well 
as a row of selected books on the 
reading table. 

Following our listening to the 
program, we compared our list of 
questions with the information we 
had obtained. Some of our ques 
tions had not been answered and 
new ones developed. To find the in- 
formation we sought, we turned to 
the books in the room and visited 
the library. In this way a unit of 
study on South American history 
and personalities was motivated. In 
contrast to the February unit, the 
transcription was used in this i- 
stance, not to culminate but to ini 
tiate and motivate a purposeful 
reading unit. 

An examination of the Los Ar 
geles County Schools Radio Lo 
resulted in our listening to several 
broadcasts of Mexican and South 
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American music. Also several chil- 
dren visited in Pasadena an exhibit 
of South American materials used 
as models by Walt Disney’s artists, 
as a result of which our classroom 
son displayed an exhibit of interest 
to other classes, as students began to 
bring from family and friends a 
variety of Pan-American objects of 
at and articles of use. 

The reading selections in this 
unit included juvenile fiction, 
travel, folklore, and biography, as 
well as excerpts from adult books, 
such as the chapter on “The Ama- 
zon” from John Gunther’s Inside 
Latin America, which was especi- 
ally stimulating to discussion and 
further research. Each student 
shared his individual reading expe- 
riences with the class by way of an 
oral report illustrated with pictures, 
charts, maps, slides, and exhibit 
materials. 

As a culmination of our unit we 
presented a program to the student 
body on Pan-American Day. We 
used a radio script on Simon Boli- 
var, and a script from the U. S. 
Department of Education on Latin 
American History, Next year we 
visualize an expansion of this unit 
to include correlated experiences 
in other departments of the curric- 
ulum. Dances, songs, costume 
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can be 


making, stage design, 
learned in physical education, mu- 
sic, art, and shop, while in our 
English classes we can create a ve- 
hicle of pageantry that will vitalize 
a unit on our colorful, musical, and 
romantic neighbors to the south. 
Perhaps even the cooking class may 
add the flavor of Latin American 
food to our fiesta! 

In the foregoing examples of ac- 
tivities that develop during the uti- 
lization of radio transcriptions, it 
should be evident that a wide vari- 
ety of functional language experi- 
ences is provided through which 
the pupils may obtain practice in 
improving listening, thinking, read- 
ing, speaking, and writing. ‘The ba- 
sic English skills and techniques 
are not minimized. On the con- 
trary, every preparation for listen- 
ig offers practice in word mean- 
ing, correct spelling, correct lan- 
guage usage, and correct speech 
habits. The follow-up procedures 
involve skills and techniques in 
varied types of oral and written 
composition, in silent and oral 
reading, and in creative expressions. 
Of equal significance are the social- 
izing experiences, the development 
of appreciation and discrimination, 
and the inculcation of ideals inher- 
ent in the activities. 


Emily C. Leonard is a member of the staff of 

the Henry E. Huntington School, San Ma- 

rino, California. Reported from the Elemen- 

tary English Review, XX (November, 1943), 
268-72. 











EDUCATION AND VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION 





HampEN L. ForKNER 


In the Business Education World 


De hospitals of the armed serv- 
ices are beginning to bulge with 
young men whose entire lives will 
have to be replanned as a result of 
wounds and disease, The latest fig- 
ures reveal that almost a thousand 
a day are being released from the 
armed forces. Many of these ‘are 
able to return to their former occu- 
pations, but there are many who, 
because of permanent disabilities 
due to the war, will have to look 
to organized education to help 
them find new occupations. The 
teachers of America must play an 
important part in this program if 
it is to be carried out with dispatch 
and with satisfaction to those who 
are to be served. 

Today physical and mental reha- 
bilitation is begun in the service 
hospital. In the Army Air Corps 
hospitals the patient is given instruc- 
tion while still confined to his bed 
and is taken to class sessions in his 
wheel chair. It is apparent now that 
many of the service hospitals will 
have, in addition to the regular 
medical staff, an additional educa- 
tional and counseling staff to help 
the men learn skills that will be 
of use to them when they return to 
civilian life. Industry has under- 
taken, on a large scale, to use men 
who have been injured in battle or 
in industry. Research staffs have 
been employed by large industrial 
and business firms to study the 
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physical and mental requirements 
of various jobs. There is some eyj- 
dence that larger organizations 
will set up special schools for the 
training of handicapped workers, 
Public Law 16, passed by the 78th 
Congress, permits the Veterans 
Administration to administer a 
program for persons disabled in 
military or naval service. The Vet. 
erans Administration may enter 
into contracts with private institu- 
tions and private employers to pro- 
vide additional training needed to 
fit veterans for employment oppor- 
tunities. As this type of training can 
be carried on by industry with the 
government paying part of the 
costs, the plan will go far toward 
solving the problems of handi- 
capped men who do not wish to 
return to an ordinary school. Train- 
ing will also be carried on in 
schools especially established by lo 
cal and state administrative units 
and in schools already established, 
which will have special divisions 
and classes for the handicapped. 
Teachers, of course, will bear the 
great burden of helping the handi- 
capped person back into useful and 
gainful employment. But before a 
handicapped person decides on the 
work he ought to do and the train- 
ing he is capable of taking for the 
job ahead, he must have the best 
advice that is available to him. 
The Army and Navy will provide 
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much of this advice through their 
regular channels. There is evidence 
now that both branches of the serv- 
ice are beginning to consider the 
advisability of maintaining a corps 
of well-trained occupational counsel- 
ors in connection with the rehabili- 
tation hospital. It is likely that they 
will select persons to do this work 
who have had industrial or business 
experience plus some teaching expe- 
rience or other personnel experi- 
ence. These persons will undoubt- 
edly be given special training in 
dealing with the special problems 
of the handicapped. A program of 
such training was conducted at 
Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, during the summer of 1943. 
Representatives of the Rehabilita- 
tion Service of the U. S. Office of 
Education, medical specialists in 
the problems of those who have im- 
paired hearing, sight, and use of 
limbs, together with experts in 
guidance and vocational education, 
discussed the essential high points 
in dealing with the kinds of cases 
that a guidance worker is likely to 
meet. Other institutions throughout 
the country will undoubtedly set 
up programs of like nature. 

The Selective Service Act re- 
quires that there shall be set up an 
administrative organization for the 
ttlocation of men in useful employ- 
ment on demobilization. The Na- 
tional Selective Service Board, to 
carry out the provisions of the act, 
has set up a special division known 
a the Reemployment Division. 
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This division is charged with direct- 
ing the work of the reemployment 
committees in the various localities 
in placing men released from the 
armed services. As a result of the 
recommendations of the National 
Resources Planning Board and oth- 
ers who have been working on the 
problem, a National Clearing 
House Committee with state and 
local branches has been set up. 
When a man is ready for release 
from the armed services, the Local 
Clearing House Committee will 
take his case. Through the various 
contacts which this committee will 
have with the U. S. Employment 
Service, the American Legion, and 
local labor and industrial groups, 
he will be either directed immedi- 
ately into a job or will be directed 
to a school, college, or corporation 
training program to prepare him 
for a job. If a man has been injured 
in the service he may receive full 
training, without cost to him, to 
prepare him for an occupation in 
which there is evidence that he will 
be able to obtain employment. A 
number of bills have been intro- 
duced in Congress to provide that 
any serviceman, whether injured or 
not, who needs further training or 
education to fit him for employ- 
ment shall have such training at 
government expense. Some form of 
educational assistance will probably 
be passed by Congress which will 
include able-bodied men. 

Among groups 
ing an important 
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program is the American Legion, 
which is sponsoring legislation in 
Washington and in the states to as- 
sure that the returning serviceman, 
able-bodied or handicapped, shall 
have adequate educational opportu- 
nities. Local school people should 
make certain that they offer their 
services in guidance and training 
to the American Legion and make 
certain that the Legion is ac- 
quainted with the training facilities 
and personnel in the local school. 


The U. S. Employment Service 
will play an important part in this 
total job of reemployment. If the 
local schools are not alert to the 
educational problems of returning 
servicemen and do not plan now 
for classes and programs that will 
adequately serve them, it is certain 
that we shall have federally oper- 
ated school programs, similar to 
the WPA and NYA educational 
programs of a few years ago. The 
U. S. Employment Service would 
like to conduct an educational pro- 
gram along with its placement pro- 
gram. Some of its people believe 
they are the logical agency to oper- 
ate training programs because they 
know who needs the jobs and who 
needs workers, 

One of the most disturbing fac- 
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tors in my experience in working 
with these national groups is the 
apparent lack of interest on the 
part of organized education in be. 
coming a vital and indispensable 
part of the educational program of 
the returning servicemen and 
women. One of the major divisions 
of the U. S. Office of Education, for 
example, was totally unaware of the 
activities of the Reemployment Dj- 
vision of the National Selective 
Service Board. It was totally up 
aware of the fact that a Nationd 
Clearing House Committee has 
been organized. 


The fact that the original Nz 
tional Clearing House Committe 
had no representation from educa 
tion is evidence that educators, in 
general, are content to go along in 
familiar channels. When the fed- 
eral government steps in to do the 
educational job, however, they will 
again cry from the housetops that 
local initiative and control are be- 
ing wrested from them. Every local, 
state, and national professional or 
ganization should immediately 
concern itself with the part educa 
tion must and should play in this, 
the biggest job to confront us—the 
relocation of men and women in in- 
dustrial and business pursuits. 
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PROGRESS IN THE TEACHING OF SPANISH 





AND PORTUGUESE 
Henry Gratran Doy.e 
In the Harvard Educational Review 


urine the First World 


War, North Americans, cut off 
from Europe, turned their eyes 
southward and “discovered” Latin 
America. “Learn Spanish and get 
rich quick” became the watchword, 
to the incalculable harm of real and 
permanent interest in the subject. 
I am proud to say that Spanish 
teachers and specialists were not 
responsible for this kind of thing; 
it was the work of over-enthusias- 
tic and largely uninformed persons 
outside the profession, abetted per- 
haps by proprietors of “speak easy” 
schools of languages. The fact that 
the “boom” in Spanish occurred at 
approximately the same time as the 
stupid elimination of German in 
nearly all our schools—a folly we 
fortunately haven’t committed in 
this war—not only caused a rush 
of ill-prepared or totally unprepared 
German teachers into the Spanish 
field, but created illwill among 
teachers of the various foreign lan- 
guages from which we have only 
now begun to recover. I shall not 
dilate on the other evils of the 
boom. I merely mention the perni- 
cious idea that “Spanish is easy” 
(no language is, if real learning is 
the goal), and the equally perni- 
cious conception that “Spanish is 
good only for commercial purposes 
—no real literature was ever writ- 


ten in it.” 


Then came the Modern Foreign 
Language Study, the only effort, as 
far as I know, at genuine selfcriti- 
cism on a national scale ever made 
by a group of American teachers. 
From it resulted the emphasis on 
reading that characterized foreign- 
language teaching in the 1930's, 
though speaking was by no means 
neglected, certainly not by our best 
teachers. The decision to stress the 
reading aim was, in my opinion, 
the wrong decision, and many 
teachers said so at the time; but it 
was an honest and well-intentioned 
decision, the “Munich” of the for- 
eign language teachers—our effort 
to reach a rapprochement with our 
critics and gain “peace in our time.” 
Another bad effect of the study was 
the general acceptance of two years 
of foreign language as the “stand- 
ard” course, though the study 
merely reported two years as the 
prevailing, not the desirable, 
amount of time to be devoted to a 
foreign language. But the study 
brought about some benefits, among 
them increased emphasis on cultural 
content-materials in  foreign-lan- 
guage teaching and a sense of amity 
and cooperation among teachers of 
the various languages. But the 
study’s greatest contribution was in 
“instrumentation”—in the develop- 
ment of word-frequency counts, 
idiom counts, syntax counts, and 
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tests—a sharpening of tools that has 
been of inestimable value not only 
in language teaching but in gen- 
eral linguistic scholarship as well. 

Now we are enjoying another 
“boom” in languages. This time, 
however, Spanish, and other lan- 
guages as well, seem to have “come 
to stay.” The interest is healthier 
(which means less extravagant), 
more widely disseminated and 
more broadly based, and therefore 
far more likely to last. The Good 
Neighbor Policy, the important 
programs of economic rehabilitation 
in Latin America carried on by the 
Coordinator of Inter-American Af- 
fairs and the Office of Economic 
Warfare, the prompt and (with one 
exception) general support of the 
United Nations by the Latin Amer- 
ican countries, and the tremendous 
popular interest in things Hispanic 
American, including Spanish Amer- 
ican art and music, all have contrib- 
uted to foster interest in Spanish. 
Unfortunately, Portuguese is still 
relatively neglected, although 57 in- 
stitutions of higher education were 
reported by the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation as offering Portuguese in the 
fall of 1942, as against half a dozen 
a year or two before. We need a 
national awakening to the values of 
Portuguese, the language of our 
largest and most populous neighbor 
and through the years one of our 
staunchest friends, Brazil. 

What are the “problems and 
prospects” for Spanish? How have 
recent developments affected its 
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teaching? Will current interest las 
Answering the last question firy, 
there is reason to believe that cy. 
rent interest will indeed be lasting 
We are at last, in my opinion, thor. 
oughly waked up to the importang 
of Latin America. Here are som 
straws. The American Legion Au. 
iliary, at its Milwaukee convention, 
endorsed the required offering o 
Spanish in public secondary schook, 
and reported that in the past thre 
years over 600 units of the Auxil 
iary have held regular study pm 
grams on Latin America and # 
have conducted adult classes ip 
Spanish. The State of Texas ha 
now for three years required that 
Spanish be offered in Grades Ill 
through VIII, and up to a quarter 
of a million grade-school children 
are reported to be studying Spanish 
in 900 school systems in that state. 
The Pan American Union repos 
that 5000 clubs have taken th 
“Good Neighbor Tour,” a study 
course which takes the form of a 
imaginary tour of the American 
continent, with emphasis on life, 
culture, history, economics, and the 
like. In the Inter-American Trait 
ing Center at Washington 5000 reg 
istrations of government employes 
for courses in Spanish, Portugues, 
or background subjects, indicate 
that Army and Navy officers and 
government personnel are alive to 
the possibilities. Both the Army 
and Navy, of course, have theif 
own language programs as wel. 
We should not forget the 328,000 
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Americans who traveled in the in- 
terior of Mexico in the year 1941— 
the last year of free travel for any 
American. And these were not 
mere “border crossers’—there were 
16,000,000 of those in that year. 

As for problems, the most dis- 
turbing is the presence among Span- 
ish teachers of so many who are 
unprepared, who do not really 
speak the language, who are teach- 
ing Spanish because administrators 
believe that “anyone can teach Span- 
ish”—and too often “anyone” does. 
Another problem, amounting to a 
real danger, is the possibility that 
in our new and keen interest in 
“practical” knowledge of spoken 
languages we may forget that a lan- 
guage is essentially the key that 
opens doors to the literature, the 
history, the psychology, the life, the 
whole civilization and culture of a 
nation or group of nations. 

We need as a nation better pre- 
pared teachers of foreign languages, 
better methods, and better programs 
of instruction. To bring this to pass, 
we need the cooperation of all who 
fecognize the practical and cultural 
importance of language study in a 
“shrinking world” and an “air age.” 
Fortunately, in Spanish at least, 











TEACHING SPANISH AND PORTUGUESE 


~ Henry Grattan Doyle, Editor of Hispania” 
and Dean of Columbian College at the 
George Washington University, serves as 
Director of the Washington Inter-American 
Training Center. Reported from the Harvard 
Educational Review, XII] (October, 1943), 
335-41, 


signs of better things already are 
appearing. For one thing, the oral, 
conversational, speaking approach 
is at last coming into its own, not 
as a substitute for reading or writ- 
ing or grammar, but as the surest 
foundation for all of these. Another 
good sign is the increasing use of 
competent, well-educated, _ well- 
trained native teachers (not the 
Sprachmeister type, but real teach- 
ers) in college classes at least. Still 
another is the tremendous increase 
in the use of contemporary mate- 
rial, especially material dealing with 
the life and culture of Hispanic 
America in our textbooks. And 
still another is the rise to a position 
of educational respectability, not of 
“Spanish American” Spanish, for 
no such thing exists, but of the 
seseo, the typical feature of the Span- 
ish spoken by nearly all Spanish 
Americans—or, as one of my Span- 
ish American friends puts it, “the 
one thing we have in common, 
the one thing on which nearly all 
Spanish Americans agree.” 

American teachers of Spanish 
and Portuguese have a great oppor- 
tunity to bring about the reign of 
frank, genuine goodwill in this 
hemisphere. 











THE PREDICTION OF COLLEGE SUCCESS 





Gen W. Durr Lincer 


In the Journal of the American Association of Collegiate Registrars 


we CARCELY a study on scholas- 
tic prediction is made that does not 
include some intelligence or college 
aptitude test. The Army Alpha was 
used first and for many years. More 
recently the universities and col- 
leges have been using intelligence 
tests which were developed partic- 
ularly for the college population. 
The American Council on Educa- 
tion prepares for many colleges over 
the nation a college aptitude test 
of the highest merit. The College 
Entrance Examination Board and 
the Teachers College Personnel As- 
sociation have also been in the test 
constructing field for several years. 

One of the most interesting 
phases of the review of the litera- 
ture on prediction studies is to com- 
pare the results of summaries that 
have been made of the correlations 
found between college grades and 
various prognostic measures. Such 
summaries made by Harl R. Doug- 
lass, L. B. Kinney, David Segel, 
and Mazie E. Wagner from 1931 
through 1934 show the median cor- 
relation between college grades 
and various tests used to vary be- 
tween .40 and .50. Since 1934 there 
have been no similar summaries 
that haye come to the attention of 
the writer, therefore the literature 
has been scanned for the individ- 
ual studies reporting correlations 
between intelligence and college 
marks since that date. The more 
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recently reported studies find some. 
what higher correlations—a median 
of .52—which may be accounted fo, 
by one or more of the following rez. 
sons: (1) The newer intelligence 
tests, being designed primarily for 
college students, may measure mor 
of the factors present in scholastic 
grades than did the earlier tests. (2) 
College instructors may be using 
intelligence test results to assis 
them in arriving at the grades 
awarded to students. (3) College 
marks may be based on course ex- 
aminations and requirements which 
have a closer relationship with in- 
telligence than was the case a de 
cade or more ago. 

When available, high-school 
grades are frequently used as pre. 
dictive indices. Generally they have 
been found to provide as accurate 
a base for predicting college schol. 
arship as any other single criterion. 
“Past performance is the best index 
of ultimate success,” says Mazie E. 
Wagner after a painstaking study 
of general and_ specific college 
achievement and various predictive 
measures at the University of Buf 
falo. She states further in support 
of her point of view, “Of those in 
vestigators who compare prediction 
criteria, the vast majority find that 
the high-school record is mor 
closely related to success than any 
other single criterion which they 
have studied.” Douglass came 
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THE PREDICTION OF 
a similar conclusion over a decade 
ago at the University of Oregon. 
He found the average coefficient 
for college marks and high-school 
marks is .54 and between intelli- 
gence test results and college marks 

it is .44. 

Yet it has been repeatedly dem- 
onstrated that a combination of 
several indices is more accurate in 
predicting college scholarship than 
any single variable alone. Reporters 
have given the results of such mul- 
tiple correlations, a number of 
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which are included in the table. 
All of the summaries and the in- 
dividual studies which the writer 
has examined lead to the following 
conclusions: (1) Multiple correla- 
tion coefficients are rarely higher 
than .80 regardless of the variables 
used. (2) An intelligence test, a 
good achievement test, and high- 
school grade averages together usu- 
ally bring the highest multiple r’s. 
(3) The median multiple r as found 
in the summaries is between .60 and 
70. 


MULTIPLE CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS REPORTED 











BY DIFFERENT INVESTIGATORS SINCE 1934 
ProGNostic VARIABLES r REPORTER INSTITUTION 
H. S. Rank, intelligence, and H. S. content test... -59 Butsch Marquette U. 
-70 
Elem. school 1.Q. and tenth-grade scholarship........ .70 +#Byrns and Wisconsin U. 
Henmon 
T.C.P.A. intelligence, elementary and English tests Durflinger Nebraska Trs. Col. 
Men 54 
Women 55 
H. S. marks, Ohio Sate intelligence and study per- Hartson Oberlin (men only) 
NN a eee ee os 75 
T.C.P.A. intellligence and elementary tests............ -620 Heilman Colo. St. Col. of Educ. 
T.C.P.A. intelligence, English, and elementary tests -688 Heilman Colo. St. Col. of Educ. 
OE OO OS EEE -56 Hepner San Diego State 
Intelligence, English aptitude, H. S. content tests Leaf LaSalle Jr. Col. 
ee ene nee -79 
Intelligence, H. S. rank, college aptitude test and Root Hamline U. 
NN Le EEE .83 
Reading, English, immediate recall, and Beta-type Selover & Ohio U. 
| Rare eee annem -70 ~=~ Porter 





Glen W. Durflinger is Assistant Professor 
of Education at Santa Barbara State College, 
California. Reported from the Journal of the 


American Association 


of Collegiate Regis- 


trars, XIX (October, 1943), 68-78. 
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A “Pippiers’ Crass” has been formed at 
Harding College, Searcy, Arkansas, in which 


not enrolled in formal art courses 
e vent to their artistic desires and 
find themselves in art by puttering 


around in any medium they wish. 
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PUPIL CHEATING 


Lye H. Jounson 


In the Clearing House 


o= a few hundred junior- 
high-school pupils a situation which 


seems to them an excellent oppor- 
tunity to cheat without detection— 
and what happens? This and other 
questions were investigated in a 
study made recently in the Cor- 
vallis, Oregon, Junior High School. 
The object was to determine to 
what extent pupils cheat on an 
examination and some of the rea- 
sons why they cheat. It is hoped 
that the study may furnish facts 
and implications that will help to 
guide parents, teachers, and clergy 
in their search for a better charac- 
ter-building program. 

In this study cheating was deter- 
mined by giving 241 pupils in Cor- 
vallis Junior High School an objec- 
tive test, administered by the class- 
room teachers. Pupils were told that 
their scores would in no way affect 
their other school marks. They 
were asked not to guess the answers 
—to answer only the questions of 
which they were comparatively cer- 
tain, leaving the others blank. The 
test was graded by the author with- 
out any marks appearing on the 
papers and the answers were tabu- 
lated on a master sheet. The tests 
were then returned to the pupils 
with instructions that each was to 
grade his own paper. From one to 
thirty changes were made on the 
various papers, either by changing 
the answer or filling in an answer 
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in a previously blank space. By 
comparing the results obtained 
from the writer’s scoring with those 
obtained when the pupils scored 
their own papers, it was compara. 
tively simple to determine the pu. 
pils who did and did not cheat. 

A few days later a questionnaire 
was filled in by each pupil giving 
such information as: name, sex, age, 
marital status of the parents, fa- 
ther’s occupation, number and ages 
of brothers and _ sisters, church 
membership, nationality of father, 
membership in character-building 
organizations, and whether a re. 
ward was received for good grades. 
Each pupil’s IQ was obtained from 
the principal’s office. 

In this study it was found that 
of the 241 cases included, 111, or 
46.5 percent, cheated. Sex appar- 
ently has little to do with a pupil's 
cheating, as there was less than 
1 per cent difference between the 
boys and the girls. The status of the 
family seems to have little inflv- 
ence on a child as far as cheating 
is concerned. It was found that 
there was only slightly more cheat- 
ing among students whose parents 
were separated than among thos 
who lived in a normal family 
atmosphere. Nationality of parent, 
occupation of parent, or whether 
the pupil lives in the city of 
country seems to have little to do 
with the tendency to cheat. 
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It is interesting to note that the 
more brothers and sisters a pupil 
has, the greater the tendency to 
cheat. Likewise the child with the 
majority of brothers and _ sisters 
older than himself cheats far more 
than when the majority are younger. 
Could this mean that because a 
child has to fight for his rightful 
share at home, he is apt to build 
some dishonest habits? 

One of the more discouraging 
conclusions reached in this as well 
as other similar studies is that 
membership in the so-called char- 
acter-building organizations seems 
to have little influence in curbing 
the tendency to cheat. The results 
of this study show that members of 
such organizations cheat slightly 
more than nonmembers. Also, 
those students affliated with some 
church organization tend to cheat 
slightly more than nonmembers. 

It was quite apparent that pupils 
given a reward at home for good 
grades earned at school cheat more 
than those receiving no reward. 
This seems to be a_ significant 
psychological factor. It may even 
explain the reason for the greater 
tendency to cheat on the part of 
members of character-building or- 
ganizations, Should we offer re- 
wards in the form of merit badges, 
high grades, and classroom recog- 
nition—if this tends to cause the 
child to cheat in order to gain 
these recognitions? It might be 
argued that it would be a question- 
able policy to eliminate all such re- 
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wards inasmuch as these very pu- 
pils will later enter vocations where 
reward is given for outstanding 
achievement. 


Contrary to the result which 
might have been expected, the 
study found that pupils whose 
mothers work outside the home 
tended to cheat less than those 
whose mothers do not work. The 
difference here was so small that 
this factor is probably not signifi- 
cant. It would be interesting to 
know whether the tremendous in- 
flux of mothers into war industries 
has changed this picture. 

With only one exception, all the 
studies of honesty reviewed by the 
writer which considered the factor 
of intelligence agree that the higher 
the mental rating (IQ), the lower 
the percent of cheating. There is a 
consistent increase in the percent 
of cheating from the fourth or high- 
est quartile of the range of intelli- 
gence to the first or lowest quartile. 

What about this matter of cheat- 
ing? It is certain that further study 
and investigation should be con- 
ducted relative to dishonesty in all 
levels of our educational institu- 
tions, covering many educational 
institutions, and also in other situa- 
tions so that a wider sampling may 
be obtained. The results should be 
published and made available for 
use of all those of us who are in- 
terested in attacking and prevent- 
ing dishonest behavior. 

Some improved form of organ- 
ized programs of character educa- 
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tion should be developed in our 
schools, churches, and homes. 
Mere abstract teaching of princi- 
ples of desirable character behavior 
appears relatively ineffective. Provi- 
sion should be made in the curricu- 
lum for instruction in honesty and 
character development through spe- 
cific and concrete situations and 
experiences involving the practice 
of honest and desirable character 
behavior. Such methods should cre- 
ate within the child a sincere desire 
to succeed by the exercise of honest 
and yet profitable means. 


More attention should be given 
to the problem in our teacher. 
training institutions, through the 
inclusion of specific materials deal. 
ing with good character develop 
ment, in order to provide our teach- 
ers with specific procedures relative 
to the teaching of desirable char. 
acter behavior. 

Superintendents and __ schoo 
boards should continue to use the 
utmost care in the selection of 
teachers who really possess the 
character traits we wish to develop 
in our children. 


Lyle H. Johnson is Registrar of Eastern Ore- 

gon College of Education at La Grande. Re- 

ported from the Clearing House, XVIII 
(October, 1943), 72-74. 
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Here Comes Another! 


It may be the School-Door Canteen or the Guzzle Inn, the 
Bar None Corral or Bombardier, or the Tumble Inn. All 
over the country clubs are springing up where teen-agers 
may hold their own parties and be aided by Parent-Teacher 
Associations or other adult town groups. The youngsters 
have a hand in the organization of these clubs where they 
may dance, enjoy games, and have refreshments at slight 
cost. These “night clubs” are one answer to the juvenile 
delinquency. But the party-goers are well aware that their 
entertainment is a partial solution of a social problem, and 
in some places where the juvenile-delinquency angle has 
been played to the hilt, the children greet a new night 
clubber with the jibe, “Here comes another delinquent.” 
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CANADA’S FIRST NATION-WIDE EDUCATIONAL SURVEY 


W. P. Percivar 
In Understanding the Child 


= first 


nation - wide 


educational survey was carried 
through by leading educators of 
the Dominion and reflects their 


joint opinions. This is a report of 
the Survey Committee of the Can- 
ada and Newfoundland Education 
Association which was handed last 
spring to the Federal Advisory 
Committee on Reconstruction. Its 
recommendations are neither ideal- 
istic nor fantastic, nor is the solu- 
tion of the educational problem be- 
yond the reach of the Canadian peo- 
ple. The committee made great ef- 
fort to be moderate and practical 
and to face facts. Though the re- 
port maintains that provincial au- 
tonomy in education should be 
maintained, it avers that this au- 
tonomy is by no means incompat- 
ible with national progress. 

The findings of the survey show 
that there are many outstanding 
needs in Canadian education, the 
chief of which are tabulated in a 
fairly definite order of merit: (1) 
Health examinations and follow-up 
treatment for all children. (2) In- 
creased grants distributed more 
nearly on the basis of need. (3) 
Better selection and more adequate 
preparation of teachers. (4) Pay- 
ment of higher salaries to teachers. 
(5) An adequate program of edu- 
cation and especially secondary 


education for all pupils regardless 


of location. (6) Expenditure of 





money as an inducement to the es- 
tablishment of larger units of ad- 
ministration. (1) Aid in the provi- 
sion of better buildings. (8) Spe- 
cial schools—agricuitural, commer- 
cial, technical, industrial. (9) Com- 
plete program of practical educa- 
tion. (10) Program of counseling 
and guidance. (11) Additional su- 
pervision, e.g., “helping teachers.” 
(12) Complete library service, (13) 
Scholarships to enable students to 
proceed to advanced education ac- 
cording to their interests and apti- 
tudes. (14) Transportation in rural 
areas as an aid to better school serv- 
ice. (15) Part-time education for 
youth 16 to 18 years of age. 

The Survey Committee deliber- 
ately placed the possession of good 
health at the head of the new deal 
in education. It would indeed be 
a new deal for children if, when 
they were sick, they would be sci- 
entifically cared for and would have 
all their ills attended to as surely 
as the sun would set that day—that 
all colds would be checked in their 
inceptive stages, that all children’s 
diseases would be controlled, that 
they would not have to run the 
gamut of chicken pox, measles, 
German measles, whooping cough, 
and that dread, but easily control- 
lable scourge of diphtheria. Coupled 
with medical attention we need 
dentists to put children’s mouths 
in order and prevent them from 
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suffering from decayed teeth, lost 
teeth, and pyorrhea. 

That all Canadian ‘children do 
not have the same opportunity be- 
came increasingly clear as the sur- 
vey progressed. To remedy the 
poor conditions and bring the 
weaker to the level of the stronger 
constitutes a major problem. The 
report recommends that Canada 
double the amount of money it 
spends on education, providing 
another $144,000,000 per annum. 
This may at first appear to be a 
radical recommendation. But let us 
look at some of the things which 
the people will get for their money: 
services to make children healthy, 
to have their teeth attended to, nu- 
tritious food for needy children, 
bringing the opportunities of coun- 
try districts toward the level pro- 
vided in the urban centers, provid- 
ing good buildings and equipment 
for all children, transporting to 
school children who live in remote 
districts, keeping pupils in school 
for a longer period of time, train- 
ing teachers better and paying 
them more equitable salaries, giv- 
ing scholarships to gifted children, 
and providing better facilities for 
the handicapped. Another sum of 
$59,000,000 is required for capital 
expenditures immediately following 
the cessation of hostilities. The re- 
port recommends that capital ex- 
penses for schools be paid for in fu- 
ture out of special funds. Obvi- 
ously, a school municipality that 
has a good-sized debt cannot offer 
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the same school facilities to pupils 
that one can that is free of debt, 
and the opportunities for children 
are restricted in communities s0 
handicapped. The administration 
of schools needs to be improved 
under the four heads of supervi. 
sion, enlarging the unit of admin- 
istration, improving the plant and 
equipment, and making the school 
attendance better, 

The Survey Committee considers 
that all children should be educated 
to 16 years of age and so recom. 
mended. In addition, the members 
think that the country will benefit 
by seeing that all children go to 
school for at least part time during 
their 17th and 18th years. 

When teaching attracts the best 
minds and the best personalities 
in adequate numbers so that every 
pupil will be able to have a living 
inspiration and ideal every year of 
his school life and in every class 
room, we shall have better school 
systems. The public demands cer- 
tain qualities of heart and mind of 
its teachers. These include sound 
scholarship and high professional 
skill. To acquire these necessitates 
years of intensive preparation. Pros 
pective teachers should be the most 
capable and most promising young 
people graduating from our schools 
and colleges. What inducements to 
choose the teaching profession art 
offered to them? The median sal- 
ary of $782 per annum _ indicates 
the level above and below which 
are found the salaries of 50 percent 
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of Canadian teachers. It is the fig- 
ure which may be taken to indicate 
the typical salary. To expect to se- 
cure satisfactory personnel for the 
salaries commonly paid to Cana- 
dian teachers is to expect much. 
The Survey Committee thinks that 
the median salary of teachers all 
over Canada should be equal to that 
in the Province which now pays 
the best salaries. This is $1321. If 
this median salary is paid to teach- 
ers it will probably mean that the 
type of person wanted will be at- 
tracted to the ranks and, once in 
service, will probably stay there 
longer than has been the case in 
the past, for such action will make 
the profession more attractive to 
able and ambitious young people. 
This should result in the schools 
giving more satisfaction to pupil, 
parent, and state. 

During the past decade school 
curriculums have been greatly re- 
vised and improved in every prov- 
ince of the Dominion with the re- 
sult that the courses of study of- 
fered compare favorably with those 
obtainable elsewhere in the English 
speaking world. Nevertheless, 
many more advances can be made 
but these depend on the following: 
(1) the molding of public opinion 
from its present conservative stand- 
ards of insistence on academic cur- 
ticula; (2) more money invested 
in schools in order to bring needed 
teforms into effect; (3) more coop- 
eration by school boards to elimi- 
nate the little red schoolhouse and 
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all small schools and amalgamate 
them with those in larger centers or 
to build new central schools. 

The emphasis has been changed 
from the teaching of subjects to a 
deep realization that the child to be 
taught is the raison d'etre for the 
school. Instead of merely teaching 
subjects, the emphasis is to be placed 
on the following: (1) The estab- 
lishment of principles of morality. 
(2) The importance of physical 
well-being. (3) The inculcation of 
worthy citizenship and the building 
up of good social customs. (4) 
The implanting of right attitudes 
towards work. (5) Training for 
citizenship. The school curriculums 
are thus showing a tendency to 
break away from their former 
single college preparatory track so 
as to offer diverse cultural, voca- 
tional, avocational, social, and char- 
acter-forming educational experi- 
ences suitable to the demands of in- 
dividual lives. The idea is gaining 
ground rapidly that children must 
prepare themselves in some way to 
make a living and that the school 
can play its part in the process. The 
day has probably dawned when no 
person should reach adulthood 
without having become skilled in at 
least one art or craft. An education 
that leads towards such a goal 
would be revolutionary in Canada. 
Yet this is one of the objects at 
which the Survey Committee de- 
liberately aims. 

Hitherto school offerings have 
remained similar both for boys and 
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girls. Provision for some differenti- 
ation, however, is inevitable if boys 
and girls are to be trained along 
lines that will fit their needs. As 
girls may be expected to be more 
domesticated than boys, they should 
have their tastes cultivated along 
useful home lines, Home science or 
home economics cannot be over- 
looked for any girl. 


To meet the needs of small towns 
and rural communities, a new kind 
of high school is required that will 
offer to the pupils there the same 
facilities that are available in more 
favored communities. This need is 
being met with the formation of 
the modern “composite” high 
school. Where there are many com- 
paratively small communities with- 
in a narrow radius, one composite 
high school can offer one or two 
curriculums; others should suit pu- 
pils that desire different courses of 
study. Pupils should be encouraged 
to go to the school that meets their 
needs and, when necessary and so 
long as they can profit from the 
courses, they should be given help 
towards transportation or subsist- 
ence allowance. We need many 
more high schools in Canada where 
offerings will be available for trades 
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TW. P. Percival, Director of Protestant Educa- | 
tion for the Province of Quebec and Presi- 
dent of the Canada and Newfoundland Edu- 
cation Association, was Chairman of the 
Survey Committee. Reported from Under- 
standing the Child, X/I (October, 1943), 
19-25. 





such as cabinet making, drafting, 
radio making and repair, machine 
shop, metal work, home mechan. 
ics, automobile repair, motor me- 
chanics, foundry work, weaving, 
tailoring, jewelry, ceramics, print. 
ing, forging, pattern making, and 
concrete work. 

The report deals with many 
other phases of school life. It recom. 
mends special teachers for extra. 
curricular activities, more emphasis 
on guidance, and special classes for 
retarded and gifted children, with 
scholarships for the gifted. It rec- 
ommends the adoption of a 6-4-4 or 
some other 14-year plan of school- 
ing and the establishment of junior 
colleges or advanced secondary 
schools in which the curriculum 
will be academic, technical, agricul. 
tural, commercial, and household, 
so that it will appeal to both sexes 
and suit all tastes. 

Basically, the Report of the Sur- 
vey Committee seeks the general 
and permanent betterment mentally 
and physically of Canadian youth, 
and points the way to some start 
ing points and even to some distant 
educational goals. Underlying all 
is to make our schools serve democ. 
racy better than they do today. 
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RESIGNATION PROVISIONS IN TEACHERS’ CONTRACTS 





Frep von BorcERSRODE 
In the Minnesota Journal of Education 


ERSONS with fixed salaries 
are financially pinched by periods 
of rapidly rising living costs. When, 
as at present, such a period is ac- 
companied by an acute manpower 
shortage, the inevitable result is 
a rapid acceleration in teacher turn- 
over. Spurred by the urgency of 
lowered purchasing power and 
beckoned by expanding opportuni- 
ties, the able and ambitious teacher 
naturally moves to better paying or 
more attractive work. 


Ethical professional advance- 
ment is mutually beneficial to both 
employe and school board. The 
teacher is likely to do more effective 
daily teaching when stimulated by 
the open door to betterment. 
Thus, every school district profits 
by a liberal resignation policy. The 
guiding principles of such a policy 
may well be formally adopted by 
the board and be utilized as a 
proper stimulant to staff morale. 

During normal times, most 
boards have maintained a _ reason- 
able attitude toward release from 
contracts. But the rigors of teacher 
shortage have fostered hasty action. 
Most boards attempt to make deci- 
sions in terms of the welfare of the 
districts served. They know that 
the priceless ingredient of that wel- 
fare is the best available teacher. 
So boards naturally view with 


alarm the prospective loss of satis- 
factory employes. 


At the same time some unscrup- 
ulous teachers have taken advan- 
tage of the reluctance of boards to 
seek legal remedies. When their 
last-minute, unreasonable request 
for release is quite properly denied, 
such teachers, ignoring both pro- 
fessional and _ legal obligations, 
breach their contracts. This unfair 
action, while usually involving 
good riddance, causes the school 
board extra expense and effort. 

Nor are local administrators and 
boards entirely guiltless. Much evi- 
dence of “pirating” among school 
districts has appeared. One may be 
quite sure that, when a teacher al- 
ready under contract has secured 
another teaching position, the em- 
ploye is seldom alone at fault. Such 
unprofessional acts, although car- 
ried out by a small minority of 
teachers, have been increasing. 
Stung to the quick, school boards 
have turned their wrath without 
discrimination on all teachers. The 
counter measure usually employed 
has been to include some kind of 
resignation-restriction clause in the 
teachers’ contract. 

At least 17 states have already 
adopted a uniform, mandatory, 
statewide contract to which local 
restrictions cannot be added. But 
in the remaining states, inclusion 
of resignation restrictions in local 
contracts is decidedly on the up- 
swing. Such clauses appear to be 
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most common in the Middle West 
and they are usually most favored 
by small schools which pay rela- 
tively low salaries and are most li- 
able to high teacher turnover. The 
restrictions vary widely as to word- 
ing and details but in general they 
provide for (1) specific payment 
for release or breach, (2) flat de- 
posit with acceptance of contract, 
(3) bonus payment for fulfilment 
of contract, or (4) payment of ac- 
tual replacement cost. A few con- 
tracts contain a no-release clause. 

“Respect for contractual obliga- 
tions cannot be produced by legal 
means,” writes Professor C. W. 
Scott of Nebraska in one of several 
articles in which he interprets legal 
evidence concerning resignation-fee 
clauses. “The most important ar- 
gument against such provisions, 
however, is that they constitute a 
psychological barrier to the improve- 
ment of contractual relations,” he 
declares. “Use of forfeiture provi- 
sions tends to encourage teachers 
to regard contracts simply as le- 
gal instruments and not as expres- 
sons of professional relationship 
and responsibility.” 

The Nebraska Education Associ- 
ation made a unique attack on con- 
tract problems when it sponsored 
a comprehensive legislative meas- 
ure to prescribe contract relations 
between school boards and teachers. 
The 1943 law-making body passed 
the bill which provides that: (1) 
mandatory statewide contracts shall 
be used; (2) the employe shall af- 
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firm that he is not under contract 
with another school board; (3) no 
penalty shall be enforced for re- 
lease; (4) board members are liable 
for damages if they knowingly em- 
ploy a teacher who is then under 
contract with another board; and 
(5) in case of unjustifiable breach 
of contract the State Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction may sus. 
pend the teacher’s certificate for the 
calendar year. This piece of legisla- 
tion undoubtedly marks a very 
significant advance in proper con- 
trol of contract relations between 
teachers and school boards. 

The NEA Research Division has 
made a painstaking analysis of the 
legal background of the resignation- 
fee problems from which the fol- 
lowing conclusions are drawn: (1) 
If a teacher resigns and is released 
by official action of the board, the 
contract is terminated by mutual 
consent. In such a case the board 
should require no financial sacrifice 
by the teacher but the district 
should bear the cost of replacement 
as a proper administrative expense 
and a professional investment. (2) 
The enforceability of a clause pro 
viding for payment by the teacher 
for breach of contract or termina- 
tion through resignation depends 
on whether the court interprets the 
clause as a provision for penalty 
or for reasonable liquidated dam- 
ages. (3) A provision for penalty 
is not enforceable. (4) To be en- 
forceable as liquidated damages, 
the stated amount must be a rea 
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sonable forecast of fair payment for 
actual harm caused and the harm 
caused must be incapable or very 
dificult of accurate estimation in 
advance. (5) Application of a clause 
for a uniform resignation fee by all 
teachers of a district would prob- 
ably be interpreted by the courts 
as a penalty, since actual damage 
is variable in accordance with the 
relative difficulty of replacement. 
(6) Inclusion in the clause that the 
specified payment is “for liqui- 
dated damages” does not consti- 
tute proof. 

While no pronouncement con- 
cerning legality of resignation-fee 
clauses can be made, a few general- 
ized deductions may be ventured: 
(1) A teacher resignation should 
be accepted by the board only when, 
all relevant factors having been 
carefully considered, such accept- 
ance is dictated by the ultimate good 
to education. Consequently no fee 
should be exacted of the teacher. 
(2) The adoption by the school 
board of a reasonable policy of re- 
lease from contract would entirely 
remove the need of a resignation- 
fee clause in teachers’ contracts. 
(3) In general, resignation-fee 
clauses are intended to deter the 
teacher from resigning or breach- 
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ing the contract and to penalize him 
for doing so. If so, regardless of 
the wording such clauses are prob- 
ably unenforceable. (4) If a spe- 
cific resignation-fee clause is legally 
enforceable, it appears reasonable 
that inclusion of such a clause in 
the contract legally obligates the 
board to release the teacher on 
payment of the stipulated amount. 
(5) Withholding of any portion of 
salary already earned by the teacher 
as a guarantee of complete fulfill- 
ment of contract appears to be of 
doubtful legality. (6) In case of un- 
justifiable breach of contract, prop- 
per legal remedies should be applied 
to all culpable parties. For the 
teacher, suspension of certification 
privileges rather than the payment 
of damages would seem to be the 
appropriate treatment. Habitual of- 
fenders should be permanently elim- 
inated from the profession. (7) 
The most effective solution of 
breach-of-contract problems would 
involve adequate preventive mea- 
sures. This would require more 
desirable professional relationships 
between boards and teachers. It 
would include adequate treatment 
of such phases as teacher training, 
selection, compensation, and gen- 
eral welfare. 


Fred von Borgersrode is Research Director 
of the Minnesota Education Association. 
Reported from the Minnesota Journal of 
Education, XXIV (November, 1943), 1024, 
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YOUTH THINKS OF THE FUTURE 





H. Boopisu 
In the School Review 


Fie teacher in a_ secondary 
school can often come closer to the 
inner feelings of youths in their 
middle teens than can their own 
parents. The writer learned much 
of the hopes and aspirations of our 
young men through the means of 
an essay assignment in social-study 
classes which were studying the de- 
velopment of democratic govern- 
ment. As an introductory approach, 
50 pupils, all boys, colored and 
white, ranging in age from 14 to 17, 
attending a vocational school, were 
asked to write a short essay on 
their ultimate aims in life and the 
obstacles that stood in their way. 
These boys were neither inferior 
ner superior in native intelligence 
to the average high-school pupil. 
Their interests, however, were in 
the practical arts, and a number of 
the trades were represented in the 
study. The objective was to develop 
the concept that the human being 
is capable of unlimited desires and 
that, to eliminate conflict between 
individuals resulting from their ef- 
forts to satisfy those desires, some 
regulatory authority, which we call 
“government,” is necessary. None 
of the essays was a literary master- 
piece, but nearly all were master- 
pieces of candor, naiveté, and lack 
of selfrestraint. 

The first and most obvious con- 
clusion to be drawn from the essays 
was that each boy placed his own 
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trade on a pedestal and regarded it 
with pride. Each either directly ex. 
pressed or implied a hope of grad. 
uating and becoming a “success” in 
his trade. Some wanted to own 
their own businesses and a few 
hoped to be presidents of large 
corporations. Others were more 
simple in their desires; they wanted 
assurance of jobs so that they could 
settle down, get married, and raise 
families. The group would not have 
been representative if there had not 
been a few whose immediate aim, 
before settling down, was to travel. 
Nearly all looked to the future with 
confidence. One said, “I want to be 
one of the best plumbers in the 
trade. In this ambition there is no 
obstacle that hard work and inge. 
nuity will not cure.” 

In nearly all the essays there 
was present the same type of wish- 
ful thinking, not unlike that ex- 
pressed by George and Lennie in 
Steinbeck’s Of Mice and Men. The 
majority of the pupils recognized 
the war and the draft as at least a 
temporary obstacle in their careers. 
A number also expressed concern 
over the lack of the money required 
for further training and for setting 
themselves up in business. 

Less than a decade ago there were 
almost 5,000,000 unemployed youths 
between the ages of 15 and 24. To 
day young people are practically 
dragged from school into jobs. The 
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former condition bred despair, cyni- 
cism, and defeatism. The current 
situation breeds overconfidence, un- 
due aggressiveness, and an unrealis- 
tic perspective of the future. One 
almost shudders to think of what 
may happen to some of our youth 
when “this is all over.” 


Both the essays and the classroom 
discussions revealed a lack of com- 
prehension of the past and what is 
to be expected of the future. A large 
number of pupils reacted to the re- 
cent depression as though it were 
ancient history. Even in the case of 
children of parents who had been 
on relief, looking back on that pe- 
riod caused no misgivings; it was 
just an episode in their lives. The 
present, in spite of the war, is 
bright and shiny. The future, once 
Hitler and the Japanese are beaten, 
looks even brighter. They read in 
Young America of the world of 
1955. They see themselves living in 
those new, modern, prefabricated 
cities. They see themselves riding 
in the new plastic automobiles and 
airplanes. They see themselves the 
true beneficiaries of the new ad- 
vances in science, once the war is 
over and there is peace on earth. 

Not all the pupils looked toward 
the future through rosy glasses. 
Some asked what will happen after 
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the war when the soldiers return 
home and the war industries shut 
down—and gave their own answers. 
They believed the soldier should 
have his old job or be trained for 
a new one; they favored extending 
social-security benefits; they recog- 
nized the value of useful public 
works to eliminate depression and 
unemployment. Some were aware 
of the difficulties which will face 
the world following the conclusion 
of the war. Many others, however, 
reacted to these problems as though 
some race from another planet were 
to be affected, not as though they 
themselves or their relatives and 
friends were the persons concerned. 

This statement of youth’s ideas is 
not made in condemnation of the 
young people. It is a characteristi- 
cally human trait to react as these 
young men did. Perhaps I see the 
future and youth’s reaction to it 
through dark glasses, but others to 
whom I have talked feel the same. 
What is to be done? A double re- 
sponsibility falls on the secondary- 
school teacher. He must not only 
teach his subject matter but must 
also act as guide and friend to youth 
and, as much as possible, so direct 
class discussions that pupils will 
gain a fuller understanding of our 
problems of today and of tomorrow. 


H. Boodish is Chairman of the Social Stud- 
ies Department of the Murrell Dobbins Voca- 
tional School, Philadelphia. Reported from 
the School Review, LI (November, 1943), 
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DISCIPLINES IN TODAY’S EDUCATION 





Howarp A. Lane 
In Childhood Education 


Meovern education has de- 
moralized our youth.” So say ora- 
tors, cartoonists, and some educa- 
tors. That schools are not so tough 
as they once were and are therefore 
less worthwhile is commonly be- 
lieved by many laymen. 

To be sure, some schools have 
brought into use practices which 
are doubtless demoralizing. One is 
the effort among teachers to be 
completely objective. Johnny kicks 
teacher’s shins. Teacher remains se- 
rene and duly reports the matter to 
the nurse and the psychologist. 
Johnny’s health, social background, 
and intelligence are closely scruti- 
nized for causes of his shin-kicking 
when Johnny probably needs to be 
kicked back, with due regard for 
his size, the law, and his parents, 
to indicate clearly that little boys 
who kick other people’s shins are 
likely to get kicked, 

Teachers today look to adenoids, 
low I.Q., and irresponsible parents 
as explanations for behavior which 
should reap its own reward regard- 
less of cause. In “adjusting to indi- 
vidual differences” and “meeting 
the needs of the child” we have 
often sacrificed individual responsi- 
bility. If the child has done as well 
as he can, he is praised and assured 
that all is well. With such treat- 
ment the lad with the hands of a 
plowman might come to wield the 
knife of the surgeon with results 
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that I should not care to experience, 
I want my child to know a good 
musical tone when he hears one and 
to know that the sound that comes 
from his fiddle hurts my ears, even 
if it is the best he can do. But | 
do not want him to be dejected 
about it. 

More and more we are coming 
to believe that those parents and 
teachers who withhold all adverse 
comments from their children are 
ill-preparing them to live in a world 
that is more disposed to exhibit 
temper than sympathy and appreci. 
ation. 

One of the major aspects of an 
adequately disciplined person is to 
see one’s self clearly, to know one’s 
talents and limitations. How then 
does one become a disciplined per- 
son? First of all I would mention 
strong and clear purposes accom- 
panied by the will to carry through. 
However, acceptance of this princi- 
ple per se leads many teachers and 
parents to insist that a child finish 
everything that is begun. Jane has 
decided to make a beautiful dress 
—like Judy Garland’s—and plans a 
design too difficult for her to make. 
Jim’s parents studied Latin in school 
and they want him to study it. Jim 
undertakes Latin and finds it deadly 
stuff. Are Jane and Jim more moral 
by continuing to pursue an unat- 
tainable goal? Or are they improved 
when they select a different goal, 
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having seen themselves and their 
abilities more clearly? No one who 
has watched a child learn to roller- 
skate and ride a two-wheeler doubts 
the existence of the urge to mastery 
when purposes are clear and greatly 
desired. 

Closely associated with the need 
for opportunity to formulate and 
carry through desired and worth- 
while purposes is the need for 
knowing what resources will make 
the attainment of the purposes pos- 
sible, Certainly most of the prob- 
lems of modern living require 
group planning and group enter- 
prise. The disciplined person is one 
who is able to direct the resources 
at his disposal to the solution of his 
problems and those of his group. So 
often teachers say, “I would like 
to do all those interesting things 
but I cannot because there are 50 
children in my room, the room is 
much too small, and I’ve nothing 
to work with.” I would like to 
know how 50 children in one 
crowded room would respond to a 
proposition such as this: “Here we 
are 51 of us. We want to learn all 
that we can and do many interest- 
ing things. There are too many of 
us in this small room. Our books 
are few and very old. We have few 
tools, no curtains, and screwed- 


down desks. What suggestions can 
you make that will help us all to 
have a grand year together?” 

The central theme of today’s edu- 
cation is the realistic facing of 
life as it is. Modern education seeks 
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to proceed in group enterprise di- 
rected to working out a significant 
way of living in an appropriate 
environment. It makes the individ- 
ual’s abilities assets of the group 
rather than claims to distinction 
from the group. In such a group 
one of the main problems of the 
teacher is to protect the child with 
peculiar incompetencies from his 
peers who are disposed to expect 
too much of him. Schools today 
are rapidly giving up the practice 
of “failing” children — requiring 
them to repeat a grade or a course. 
To the general public this means 
that they have no preparation for 
inevitable failures in the occupa- 
tional world. To this criticism I 
should reply that the traditional 
school gave most of us no training 
in tolerating failure. In the most 
demanding schools less than half 
of the children ever experienced 
failure. Every child must learn 
that if he takes on too much, if he 
fails to plan well, if he scorns com- 
petent counsel, if he uses poor ma- 
terals or poor tools, he will fail. 
The cake falls, the kite blows to 
pieces, the eggs do not hatch, the 
play is a flop. In such situations as 
these, failure is clearly indicated. 
One doesn’t have to wait until the 
judgment day (report-card day) to 
know about it. Modern education 
places the child in real situations 
in which failure is clear and unmis- 
takable and success is independent 
of the opinion of the teacher. 

One of the great moral dangers 
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today, both to society and to the 
individual, might be called the 
blight of extraneous motivation. 
Too few adults do anything for its 
own sake. We work to make money 
in order to buy goods or services; we 
study to attain status or favorable 
position; we play to exercise or relax 
or win a pennant. Who works to- 
day for the joy of creating, of being 
worth something to his fellows; 
who studies because he craves to 
know, to become genuinely more 
able; who plays just for the fun 
of it? 

The modern school would have 
the child pursue legitimate ends di- 
rectly —to secure information he 
seeks, to develop skills he desires. 
He works to accomplish beauty, 
joy, and comfort for himself and 
his fellows. He plays for the fun of 
it and in response to his body’s 
demand for vigorous adventure- 
some activity. He comes to see the 
importance of group enterprise in 
taking advantage of the opportu- 
nities afforded by modern life, and 
regards himself to be responsible 
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for the welfare and happiness of his 
fellows. 


Today we are emerging from. the 
moralities and social concepts ap- 
propriate to the day of individualis- 
tic enterprise. Our productive enter- 
prise offers the Kingdom of God 
on earth if we want it. Our individ- 
ualistic moralities are not equal to 
the demands of a highly cooperative 
way of living. The codes of the 
jungle, even those of the New Eng- 
land farm, are inadequate for a 
modern industrial society. The 
Christian ideal is being thrust on 
us; we must have the character to 
meet it. This ideal demands of edu- 
cation a positive morality that ex- 
pects every individual to be worth 
something to his associates, the ac- 
ceptance of responsibility for acting 
in accord with the common good, 
the active concern for the well-being 
and good feeling of all of one’s 
neighbors. These are the disciplines 
the best of today’s education is pro- 
viding and must continue to pro 
vide for increasing numbers of 
children everywhere. 


Associate Professor of 


Education at Northwestern University. Re- 
ported from Childhood Education, XX (No- 
vember, 1943), 104-6. 
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MARKS OR EVALUATION? 


Joun K. Osporn 


In the Michigan Education Journal 


ue present vogue of the term 
“evaluation” in educational litera- 
ture gives occasion for an ever-skep- 
tical right wing of the profession to 
inquire whether anything really 
new or different is designated by 
the term, or whether it is simply an 
altered label for a familiar concept. 
Teachers have long been accus- 
tomed to “marking” the child. Are 
they actually doing anything sub- 
stantially dissimilar when they 
“evaluate” him instead? The ques- 
tion is legitimate. There are those 
within the teaching ranks who 
transfer their loyalty readily to any 
new-sounding slogan that may be 
enjoying the limelight of the mo- 
ment, but who continue to teach 
very much the same as they did 
under earlier slogans which they 
adopted and discarded just as read- 
ily. 

Evaluation at its best, however, 
differs from the traditional concept 
and practice of marking in several 
significant respects. To begin with, 
evaluation is concerned with the 
“whole child” rather than simply 
with the “school child.” It seeks to 
appraise the total mental, physical, 
and emotional-social development 
of the child in relation to the entire 
life-pattern of the child, both in and 
out of school. Marking purports to 
be quantitative and objective, while 
evaluation is strongly qualitative, 
and often frankly subjective. If the 


child has changed, evaluation tends 
to ask what kind of change has oc- 
curred, and what it means in terms 
of the total adjustment of the child 
to his social and physical. environ- 
ment. Evaluation does not reject 
testing where testing results are 
useful and enlightening; neither 
does it hesitate to use ratings or 
other techniques when these are 
the only means for estimating some 
important phase of the child’s 
growth. 


Marking is usually periodic or 
spasmodic, and is done largely or 
entirely by authorities external to 
the child; while evaluation is re- 
garded as a continuous process, and 
one to be carried on simultaneously 
and cooperatively by the teacher, 
the child himself, and all others 
interested in his growth, such as his 
school companions and his parents. 
The mark is “given” (how appro- 
priate the term) at regular intervals, 
fixed in advance. Teachers and pu- 
pils alike approach the day with 
some misgivings; the teacher be- 
cause of the extra work which must 
be done in a short time, the pupils 
with mingled fear, curiosity, de- 
spair or hope. Each is glad when the 
ordeal is over and does not have to 
be faced for another month or six 
weeks. 

Evaluation, ideally, is going on 
all of the time, and has a future 
as well as a past. It is not an occa- 
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sional postmortem, but an integral 
part of the teaching-learning proc- 
ess, wherein the course of action 
next to be followed is constantly 
revised and planned in the light of 
the results of what has been done 
previously. 

Moreover, the pupil participates 
in his own evaluation and that of 
others, makes ratings and appraisals, 
keeps progress charts, diaries, or 
other records of experience, and 
above all, helps to set up the stand- 
ards and criterions in terms of 
which his own growth and that of 
others will be judged. He thus be- 
comes an active partner in the proc- 
ess, rather than a laboratory speci- 
men, a student of his own growth, 
rather than simply one whose 
growth is studied by others. 

The evaluation movement has 
been distinctly retarded by the fact 
that marks are still the basic lan- 
guage of inter-institutional commu- 
nication concerning learners. Even 
those schools which have most 
nearly gone “all out” for evaluation 
frequently find it necessary to keep 
or concoct periodically a set of tra- 
ditional marks which may be sent 
along with the pupil when he trans- 
fers to another school or college. A 
possible solution of this difficulty is 
for schools to do both. Mark the pu- 
pil, but also evaluate him recogniz- 
ing that they are fundamentally dif- 
ferent actions. Incorporate both sets 
of results into the records and report 
cards of the school, and seek 
through the public-relations pro- 
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gram a sympathetic understanding 
of and desire for the evaluation type 
of appraisal. 

As the teaching done in the 
schools becomes less teacher-and-sub. 
ject centered and more closely te 
lated to the real problems and needs 
of boys and girls, marks of the old 
type are rapidly losing their never. 
too-certain significance. The mark 
as a (supposedly) precise measure 
of intellectual achievement in fixed 
subject-matter fields is giving way 
slowly to a more descriptive, quali- 
tative, personalized evaluation of 
the child’s physical, mental, emo 
tional, and social adjustments to his 
total environment. 

The evaluation movement has 
certain encouraging successes to its 
credit; it also has many difficult 
problems yet to be faced and solved. 
It offers a challenge to every teacher 
who believes that child growth is 
far too complex to be described ade- 
quately or fairly by any single quan- 
titative symbol, and who wishes to 
improve her own appraisal proce- 
dures as a means of better under- 
standing and guiding the day-to-day 
changes in her pupils. 

Schools are claiming objectives 
that go far beyond the simple book- 
learning which was the sole ac 
cepted responsibility of the schools 
of an earlier day. The time has 
come when we must either develop 
more suitable methods for evaluat- 
ing progress toward the achieve- 
ment of these broader goals, or else 


stop talking about the goals as pre- 
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sumably primary purposes of our 
work with the child. 

Marking as we have known it is 
adequate only in those schools 
which are willing to admit that 
their sole aim is to drill the child 
in abstract and formalized subject 
matter and skills. As soon as a 
school begins to catch the larger 
vision of its opportunities and re- 
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sponsibilities for guiding child de- 
velopment, it is obligated to accept 
the challenge of that broader type of 
appraisal without which the higher 
objectives themselves are quite apt 
to remain the realm of wishful 
thinking. The type of appraisal has 
determined, and will continue to 
determine, the type of teaching and 
learning actually done. 


John K. Osborn is Associate Professor of 

Psychology and Education at Central Michi- 

gan College of Education, Mt. Pleasant. Re- 

ported from the Michigan Education Jour- 
nal, XXI (October, 1943) 63-65. 
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dum Royal Canadian Air Force 
members who do not know English 
begin their training at the Manning 
Depot in Toronto with an English 
course. Since the School of English 
started in October, 1940, 95 percent 
of the students have been French- 
Canadian and the remaining 5 per- 
cent includes Cubans, Czechs, 
Poles, Mexicans, and all others who 
come to Canada to train for the 
Allied air forces. 

In seven weeks’ time the students 
are able to handle the school work 
and training which is to follow. 
They are given a thorough ground- 
ing in English and continue to live 
and play in English. Technical lan- 
guage soon plays an important role 
in their study of English, thereby 
aiding them in the technical courses 
they will presently begin and also 


giving them a greater incentive to 
learn the language faster. 

There are usually about 900 stu- 
dents in the English School, divided 
into classes of from 40 to 50. Stu- 
dents unable to pass the course are 
posted to “contact work” at an Air 
Force station where they work as a 
mechanic’s assistant or cook’s helper. 
During the process, they pick up a 
familiarity with the language. Af- 
ter three months, they return to the 
school to start all over again, aided 
by the practical contact with the 
language. 

The 18 instructors at the school, 
each of them a former school 
teacher, have become experts in en- 
gine mechanics or the theory of 
aviation or whatever subject they 
are teaching although none of them 
is really a technician. 
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ast EW studies have been di- 
rected toward determining the su- 
periority of one method over others 
for attaining physical fitness. To 
furnish ex perimental evidence 
which might clarify the issue and 
enable one to say with greater 
assurance than exists at present that 
physical fitness can, or cannot, be 
improved by using the apparatus or 
the sports method, a study was un- 


dertaken in the required physical. 


education classes of the College of 
the City of New York. The sub- 
jects used were 365 male freshman 
students, heterogeneous from many 
points of view, but reiatively homo- 
geneous with respect to the number 
of years of school experience. 

In this study the term, “appa- 
ratus method,” referred to a formal- 
ized program consisting of equal 
amounts of work on parallel and 
horizontal bars, tumbling mats, 
climbing ropes, horizontal ladder, 
Swedish vaulting box, side horse, 
and the rings. The term “sports 
method” embraced a program of 
instruction and participation in all 
of the following activities: boxing, 
wrestling, track and field, soccer, 
and swimming. 

The tests (from Cozens’ classifi- 
cation of test in terms of their pre- 
dominant characteristics) consisted 
of a battery of seven items: arm 
and shoulder-girdle strength was 
measured by the number of chins 
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on the horizontal bar and the num. 
ber of dips on the parallel bars 
arm and shoulder-girdle coordina. 
tion was measured by the baseball 
throw for distance; leg and jump 
ing strength or power was meas 
ured by the jump and reach tes; 
the quarter-mile run was used a 
an index of endurance or sustained 
effort; body coordination, agility, 
and control were measured by the 
bar snap for distance; and speed 
and drive of the legs were measured 
by the dodging run. 

By use of critical ratios, the mean 
scores of the sports method group 
and the apparatus method group 
were compared with respect to total 
physical fitness at three periods 
during the experiemnt. When the 
third test, which covered the last 
half of the experiment, was given, 
the sports method showed signifi- 
cant superiority in improving phys 
ical fitness. While there was no sig- 
nificant improvement in one group 
over the other in endurance or in 
arm and shoulder-girdle coordina 
tion, and the improvement in both 
groups was equal in speed of legs, 
and in jumping or leg strength, the 
sports method was shown to be sv- 
perior to the apparatus method for 
improving arm and shoulder-girdle 
strength, and evidenced significant 
improvement in body coordination, 
agility, and control. 

While further investigation along 
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the lines of determining the phys- 
ical fitness value of various combi- 
nations of programs of physical 
education are needed, the results of 
this study are educationally signifi- 
cant in that they have shown the 
superiority of one method over an- 
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other for improving physical fit- 
ness in a short period. A method 
for achieving physical fitness in a 
short time is now greatly needed, 
especially a method that can be 
easily adopted by the secondary 
schools, colleges, and armed forces. 








Ernest A. Wilbur is a member of the De- 

partment of Hygiene at the College of the 

City of New York. Reported from the Re- 

search Quarterly, X/JV (October, 1943) 
326-32. 
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as COMPREHENSIVE three-week course has been de- 
vised at the Sewanhaka High School, Floral Park, N. Y., 
to provide the boys with training for specialized service in 
the armed forces and also allow credit toward graduation 
for work satisfactorily completed. 

After the proposed course was discussed by the boys 
and their parents, they were given physical examinations 
equivalent to those of the Army, Navy, or Marine Corps. 
Then they took combined courses stressing military eti- 
quette, military tactics, letter-writing, and intelligent inter- 
pretation of examination questions. 

A 90-minute period each day is set aside for a physical- 
fitness program, consisting of rigid calisthenics, close-order 
drill, and competitive games. Talks are also given by the 
school psychiatrist and military experts. Discipline is han- 
dled similarly to Army and Navy discipline. 

A typical program for a preinduction student training 
for a pilot includes solid geometry and trigonometry, funda- 
mentals of machines, English and history, physical fitness, 
and airplane construction. 








EDUCATION AFTER THE WAR 





Henry Harap 


In Secondary Education 


M ANY adjustments in life and 
in learning have been made to 
meet the needs of the nation’s war 
effort. It is proper that we should 
evaluate some of the changes which 
have been introduced up to this 
time with a view to planning the 
redirection of public education af- 
ter the fighting is over. 

Physical Fitness—The emphasis 
on physical fitness should be con- 
tinued after the war. However, the 
hardening process, necessary for 
the rigors of combat, should give 
way to a program of games and 
sports for all youth. More attention 
should be given to regular physical 
examinations and correction of de- 
fects and regular dental care. The 
facts of nutrition have been simpli- 
fied and popularized and the stage 
is now set for the prevention of 
much sickness and inefficiency due 
to malnutrition. The school lunch- 
room should continue to develop 
in close cooperation with such 
school studies as home economics, 
health, science, and consumer edu- 
cation. 

Mathematics.— After the war, 
neither pure mathematics nor 
emergency mathematics will mect 
the needs of the lay person. The 
war, however, has emphasized the 
necessity of adjusting the content 
of mathematics to some useful pur- 
pose. The war has thrown the 
spotlight on the deficiencies of 
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youth in the fundamentals of arith. 
metic, a condition which has been 
known to observant schoolmen fo 
a long time. What is needed is no 
more drill in the grades, but the 
continuous study of the applications 
of mathematics to the activities of 
home and community life by all 
high-school students in accordance 
with their individual needs. 

Science.— What has been said 
concerning the future of mathemat. 
ics applies also to the field of 
science. The need of physics for 
armed combat will cease to exist for 
the average lay. person, but he will 
be confronted by a serious need of 
a better understanding of the hun 
dreds of appliances which science 
and invention have added to man’s 
material resources. The future will 
see an even greater production of 
goods based on scientific discovery. 
More than ever, we shall need to 
understand the applications of 
science to daily living. 

Preflight Aeronautics. — Thos 
who have made an appraisal of 
their experience with preflight aero 
nautics report that it should have 
a permanent place in the curricu- 
lum. For example, the Nebraska 
State Department of Education, af- 
ter a careful study, has decided that 
it should be added to the peacetime 
curriculum. It suggests, however, 
that certain refinements and adap 
tations should be made in the pres 
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ent program. It is obvious that avi- 
ation and air transportation will 
play an important role in the post- 
war world. The Civil Aeronautics 
Administration estimates that, be- 
fore 1950, the United States will 
have a million private, commercial 
and military planes in active serv- 
ice. The next generation will have 
unlimited horizons; it will travel 
by air, in all directions, to distant 
places. 

Consumer Education.— Due to 
the scarcity of necessities and to ra- 
tioning and price control, consumer 
education has been introduced more 
widely into the secondary schools. 
On all grade levels, students have 
ben giving attention to price con- 
trol, rationing, quality, deteriora- 
tion, nutrition, care and repair of 
machinery, care and repair of 
household equipment, thrifty use 
of scarce materals, and the use of 
substitutes for scarce and expensive 
goods. Those learning activities 
should be continued after the war, 
because, as a nation, we are noto- 
riously wasteful. The recent rapid 
output of pamphlets, books, and 
course outlines should accelerate 
the expansion of a field which has 
had a slow but steady development 
during the last two decades. 

Building Global Understanding. 
—In the postwar era the nations 
of the world will become closer 
neighbors in a world community. 
The present emphasis on the devel- 
opment of a global outlook will, 
therefore, be continued. We shall 
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have to know more about other peo- 
ples and their ways of living. Our 
citizens will travel more extensively 
in foreign countries and foreign citi- 
zens will live more commonly 
among us. We shall have to live 
together in a smaller world with 
peoples whose national ideas we 
have hitherto not understood. The 
building of peace will require of all 
of us a better understanding of the 
need for international cooperation. 
Vocational Education—The op- 
portunities for vocational and shop 
courses have expanded and should 
continue to expand after the war. 
All youth should have more oppor- 
tunities to do more exact and more 
finished work with tools; more op- 
portunities for the development of 
craftsmanship; greater familiarity 
with simple power machinery. Of- 
ferings, limited in the past to aca- 
demic and commercial fields, 
should be expanded to fit the stu- 
dent for an apprenticeship in me- 
chanical occupations. The secondary 
schools will have the opportunity, 
after the war, to prepare young 
people for the new industrial devel- 
opments in plastics, chemicals, light 
metals, and air transport. 
Democratic Living —The empha- 
sis on democratic living should be 
continued after the war. We should 
continue to review our democratic 
ideals as they are inscribed in our 
great documents and in the writings 
of the nation’s great statesmen and 
thinkers. Our youth should con- 
tinue to understand how rights of 
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free men are safeguarded and how 
the channels of free discussion are 
kept open. The musical and dra- 
matic arts should continue to ex- 
press the spirit of the American 
faith. But most important, we 
should continue to spread democra- 
tic living in the classroom and 
school. The student should be given 
the opportunity to plan, to share in 
making decisions, and to evaluate 
in order to make of him a free 
person. The student should have a 
part in choosing goals and the 
means of accomplishing them, to 
make his contribution to the group. 
Students will have to learn respect 
for each other as individuals, to re- 
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spect the decision of the who 
group. 

Community Services—The wa. 
time community projects which & 
veloped into purposeful, continuing 
activities have vitalized the work ¢ 
the classroom. Teachers and pupil 
have experienced informal, lifelike 
learning directed toward the accom. 
plishment of an  understandabk 
goal. This trend toward education 
for living should be extended to in. 
clude many more secondary school 
More schools should introduce ; 
core curriculum in which at leas 
two periods each day are devoted to 
the improvement of peacetime 
community living. 


Henry Harap is Associate Director of the 

Division of Field Studies at George Peabody 

College for Teachers. Reported from Sec- 

ondary Education, XI] (September-October, 
1943), 1-3. 


b 4 
Mahing Little Ones Out of Big Ones 


d2 ECENT years have seen the big high schools reach their 
peak, and decline. A New York City high school that had 
10,000 pupils has been shorn to about 5,000. And look what 
happened to Forest Hills, N. Y., High School, which two 
years ago had 3,300 pupils. The new principal noticed that 
the building was three stories high. Believing, reports Helen 
W. Gribben in High Points, that a small school of 1,000 
has many advantages over a school three times as big, he 
made a separate high school of each floor. Now the Forest 
School, the Hill School, and the Park School operate as in- 


dividual units, each with its own head.”—Clearing House. 
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SHALL WE “SPEED UP” THE THREE R’S? 





Lowry W. Harpinc 


Ow the elementary schools falls 
the chief responsibility for de- 
yloping a sound foundation in 
fundamentals — the __ traditional 
“three R’s” so necessary for later 
gecialization. The importance of 
better preparation in the “funda- 
mentals” has long been recognized, 
although there are still differences 
of opinion as to what the real “fun- 
damentals” are. 

There now are evidences that the 
lower schools—as well as the higher 
shools—are under pressure to in- 
tensify their program of instruction 
in the basic subjects and to apply 
more rigid standards of achieve- 
ment in teaching. Before plans are 
made for “stepping up” the teach- 
ing of the “fundamentals” in the 
elementary schools, we must deter- 
mine whether or not an intensified 
program is justified, whether the 
results in terms of effects on the 
children are recognized. We can best 
decide this by an examination of 
present practices in teaching the 
three R’s in the elementary schools. 
Reading. — Readiness to begin 
reading depends on many factors, 
such as wide experience, ability to 
remember and use ideas, do abstract 
thinking and solve simple problems, 
discrimination regarding word 
forms and sounds, a wide vocabu- 
lary range with acceptable lan- 
guage usage, and interest in read- 
ing. Also important are good 
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health, vision, hearing, voice, social 
adjustment, and emotional stability. 
There are large differences among 
children in the ages at which these 
developments are achieved. 

Most authorities agree that ef- 
forts to teach children to read be- 
fore they attain a mental age of six 
years and six months have unfortu- 
nate results. Yet it is common prac- 
tice to admit children into the first 
grade of our public schools as young 
as five and a half years in chrono- 
logical age (as young as four years 
according to mental age or intellec- 
tual maturity). More disastrous, 
these children are put into formal 
and regimented reading programs 
with standard and uniform require- 
ments. The results are frustrations, 
fears, inhibitions, hostility toward 
school and all learning situations, 
and pupil failure rates that run as 
high as 50 per cent of a grade- 
group. Despite these factual find- 
ings, the general public, and many 
parents as well, expect that all chil- 
dren must be taught to read in the 
first grade—so that they will have 
a good “foundation”! 

In the upper grades, notwith- 
standing the obvious and pressing 
needs for individual instruction and 
flexible standards in reading instruc- 
tion, one finds most schools requir- 
ing every child in a grade to read 
the same page in the same text at 
the same time and to pass or fail 
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the same tests. Much of the required 
material in reading is above the 
reading ability of the average child 
in the grade. 

Writing.— The ability to write 
develops quite slowly, both as to 
manual skill and expression. Put- 
ting ideas on record (i.e., handwrit- 
ing), is a complex physical and 
psychological process. The fine co- 
ordination required constitutes, es- 
pecially with young children, a seri- 
ous handicap. The mastery of gram- 
matical rules, style, and usage are 
further obstacles to the development 
of skill in writing. The setting up 
of arbitrary and absolute standards 
in writing, either handwriting or 
composition, precludes the adequate 
consideration of children’s effort, 
achievement in terms of native 
ability, creative originality, interest, 
and purpose, Even a cursory com- 
parison between  grade-textbook 
placement of writng skills and lan- 
guage-composition items and the 
findings of careful studies, yields 
strong evidence that the elementary 
school curriculum in writing is 
geared above the average ability of 
the pupils in the various grades. 

Arithmetic.—For generations 
arithmetic has been considered one 
of the most fundamental of the 
elementary school subjects. Arith- 
metic has been the “bugbear” of 
countless children because of the 
long hours of drill on isolated and 
abstract processes, because of phys- 
ical and mental fatigue, and be- 
cause of the frustration and humili- 
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ation which they have experienced 
Children are seldom given opporty 
nity to do quantitative thinking 
about problems which are real and 
vital to them. Insight into th 
meaning and uses of arithmetic js 
seldom adequately considered 
These can be achieved best by us 
in concrete situations, which on 
rarely finds utilized in the schods, 

An equally important cause o 
the difficulty children experienc 
with arithmetic is the present place. 
ment of processes and problems, 
According to the findings of a num. 
ber of thorough researches, many 
arithmetical processes, _ problems, 
and concepts are now presented 
from one to four grades below the 
grade where most children have the 
mental age or intellectual maturity 
necessary to learn them. In other 
words, we are trying to lift children 
by their mental boot straps when 
we expect all children to learn the 
numbers of 100 and combinations 
to 50 in the first grade and division 
in the third and fourth grades, for 
example, 

The real job of the elementary 
school.—It is not increased pressur, 
more rigid requirements and higher 
standards that are needed in the 
elementary schools. It is a more flex 
ible, vital, and challenging pro 
gram, and a new emphasis on 
meaning and reason in instruction. 
Instead of advancing knowledge, it- 
creasing intelligence, and “laying 4 
sound foundation” in the element 
tary schools, we are stultifying it 
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dividual aptitudes, destroying initi- The war and the world-wide 
jive, frustrating many children, crisis bring increasing need for the 
and foredooming them to failure. skills to which the three R’s are 
Since one of the basic tenets of fundamental. But the seriousness 


our social organization is freedom of the crisis and the importance of 
of opportunity for each individual, a capable generation to carry on 
it would seem that the public postwar reconstruction may help 
shools, especially the elementary or US to look deeper into our educa- 


“ommon” school, should provide tional program. And it may even 
be realized that, for children, 


there are greater educational needs 
than the three R’s. 

In a period of national emer- 
gency, it appears that the chief re- 
sponsibility of the elementary school 
should be to develop and maintain 
a sound healthy, emotional, and 
psychological balance in children 
rather than add to their insecurity 
to four years in some schools. Re- and tension, Teachers in the elemen- 
ally to provide for such individual tary school should strive to create in- 
differences would mean the elimi- _ itiative, selfconfidence, and interest 
nation of uniform standards of rather than stultify and thwart the 


for individual differences among its 
pupils. Our present teaching and 
promotion practices ignore the fact 


three to seven years, in intelligence 
quotients of from 20 to 60 points 
(from “dull-normal” to “genius”), 
and in chronological age from one 


achievement. development of such characteristics. 


Lowry W. Harding is a member of the De- 
partment of Education at Ohio State Uni- 


versity. Reported from Progressive Education, 
XX (November, 1943), 311-15, 344. 


EX 
Going Down 


= year’s enrolments in colleges and other institutions 
of higher education are more than one-quarter below the 
1940 peak, according to a preliminary enrolment survey 
made by the U. S. Office of Education. This year’s total of 
about 1,110,500 persons—608,050 men and 502,450 women 
—represents a decrease of 8 percent below last year’s figures. 
The decrease is particularly heavy in teachers colleges and 
normal schools; their present enrolment comes to only 
about 40 percent of the number in 1939-40. 








Personauities: H, H. Ryan, associ- 
ate editor of The Clearing House 
and director of integration at Mont- 
clair State Teachers College, N. J., 
has been appointed assistant Com- 
missioner of Education of New 
Jersey with his headquarters at 
Trenton. He succeeds Howard 
White who retired. . . . Pearl Bjork, 
formerly associate professor of edu- 
cation, Drake University, Des 
Moines, Ia., has been appointed su- 
pervisor of intermediate and upper- 
grade teacher education at Waldorf 
College, Forest City, Ia... . John 
B. Geisel has been appointed prin- 
cipal, Orthogenic School, and in- 
structor in education at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. .. . Earl C. Wels- 
himer, superintendent of schools, 
Madison township, Ohio, is now 
director of transportation for the 
Ohio State Department of Educa- 
tion. . . . Charles Swain Thomas, a 
member of the Harvard faculty 
since 1920, died recently. . . . E. 
Duncan Grizzell, Francis Marion 
Garver, and William E. Arnold, 
professors of education, University 
of Pennsylvania, comprise a com- 
mittee in charge of a survey of the 
Bronxville, N. Y., schools, under 
the direction of the Educational 
Service Bureau of the university. 
: Ernest A. Johnson, acting 
president, Lake Forest College, IIl., 
has been appointed to the presi- 
dency. . . . Samuel E. Fleming, 
assistant superintendent of schools, 
Seattle, Wash., was appointed act- 
ing superintendent for the dura- 
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tion, filling the post formerly held 
by Worth McClure who has gone 
to England with a committee chosen 
by the OWI to study the British 
educational system. . . . Cecilia U, 
Stuart, former Pennsylvania Direc. 
tor of Elementary Education, has 
been appointed supervisor of lan. 
guage arts in the Cincinnati, Ohio, 
public schools, succeeding Maude 
Rasmussen who resigned. . . . Percy 
Kingsley, principal Shelton High 
School, Conn., succeeds the late 
Harry E. Fowler as superintendent 
of schools. . . . H. B. McDaniel, 
former instructor at Columbia Uni- 
versity and the University of Cali- 
fornia, is one of the recently ap 
pointed state supervisors of occupa- 
tional information and guidance in 
California. . . . Frederick Hard, 
dean, H. Sophie Newcomb Me- 
morial College, Tulane University, 
has been appointed president, 
Scripps College, Claremont, Calif, 
succeeding Mrs. Elbert W. Shirk 
who has been serving as president 
since the resignation of Ernest J. 
Jaqua. . . . Marguerite H. Burnett 
is the new director of adult educa- 
tion, Delaware State Department 
of Education. . . . William Lind- 
say Young, president, Park College, 
Parkville, Mo., for the past seven 
years, has resigned to become Penn- 
sylvania regional director of the 
National Conference of Christians 
and Jews with headquarters at 
Pittsburgh. . . . Oliver C. Kuntzle- 
man, superintendent of schools at 
Sunbury, Pa., has been granted a 
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military leave of absence on being 
commissioned a captain in. the 
Army Specialist Reserve. . . . James 
Ozro Engleman, former president 
and professor emeritus of educa- 
tional administration, ‘ Kent State 
University, Ohio, died recently. . . . 
Walter Sylvester Gamertsfelder 
was inaugurated as president of 
Ohio University, Athens, to succeed 
Herman G. James who resigned. . . . 
Harry L. Kriner, assistant director 
of teacher education and certifica- 
tion, Pennsylvania State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, will fill 
the place of Levi Gilbert, former 
superintendent of schools, Altoona, 
Pa., who resigned to enter the army. 
Harry C. Smith, retired supervisor 
of schools, has been serving as ad- 
ministrator until Mr. Kriner’s ar- 
rival... . William Chandler Smith, 
former chief of the Bureau of Adult 
Education of the New York State 
Education Department, died re- 
cently... . N. L. Engelhardt Jr., 
former director of research in the 
Newark, N. J., public schools, has 
been appointed director of Air-Age 
Education Research sponsored by 
American Airlines . . . Willis A. 
Sutton, superintendent of schools, 
Atlanta, Ga., who will receive the 
title of superintendent emeritus after 
his retirement January 1, 1944, has 
been named secretary of the 


Georgia Education Association. . . . 
Vernon C. Lingren, formerly in 
the science department of Proviso 
Township High School, Maywood, 
lll., is the new head of the educa- 
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tion department at Hendrix College, 
Conway, Ark. . . . Cameron Dun- 
can Ebaugh, head of the depart- 
ment of education and psychology, 
Shorter College, Rome, Ga., and 
George Frederick Kneller, lecturer 
in education, Yale University, have 
been named senior specialists on 
education in Latin-American coun- 
tries in the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion division of comparative edu- 
cation. . . . Sister Margaret Mary 
Feudge, dean of Immaculate Heart 
College, Los Angeles, Calif., died 
recently. She was one of the 
founders of the college. . . . Robert 
L. Haycock, assistant superintend- 
ent of schools, Washington, D. C., 
succeeds Superintendent Frank W. 
Ballou who has been forced to re- 
sign because of ill health. . . . 
Cyrus DeWitt Mead, associate 
professor of education, University 
of California, Berkeley, died recently. 
. . . Paul Sheats, president of the 
Department of Adult Education, was 
recently appointed director of 
“New Tools for Learning,” a serv- 
ice agency for the University of 
Chicago Roundtable, the Public 
Affairs Committee, the New York 
University Film Library, and the 
Institute on Postwar Reconstruction 
of New York University with head- 
quarters in New York City... . 
Luther H. Foster, treasurer-business 
manager, Virginia State College for 
Negroes, Ettrick, for the past 29 
years, has been appointed president 
to succeed John M. Gandy, now 
president emeritus. James Hugo, 
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dean of the college, has been named 
vice-president. . . . Frank P. Graves, 
former New York State Commis- 
sioner of Education, holder of more 
than 30 honorary degrees as a doc- 
tor of laws, achieved a life-long 
ambition when he recently received 
an earned bachelor of law degree 
from Dixon Ryan Fox, president of 
Union College, Schenectady, after a 
two-year course at the Albany Law 
School. Max Wertheimer, 
member of the graduate faculty of 
political and social science, New 
School for Social Research, New 
York City, has died. . . . Andrew P. 
Hill succeeds Ansel S. Williams 
as superintendent of schools at 
Stockton, Calif. . . . Aubrey A. 
Douglass is the new city superin- 
tendent of schools at Modesto, Calif. 
. .. R. O. Nelson, former principal 
of the elementary school, Colum- 
bia, S. Car., has been elected as- 
sistant superintendent of schools in 
charge of elementary education, 
Richmond, Va. . . . Giles M. Ruch, 
chief of research and statistics in the 
U. S. Office of Education, recently 
took his own life. 


“We, at home, owe a special and 
continuing obligation to these men 
and women in the armed services. 

. For many, what they desire 
most in the way of employment 
will require special training and 
further education.” Such were the 
comments of the President when he 
sent to Congress, seven days after 
the Federal Aid to Education Bill 
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was sent back to Committee, his 
“federal aid to education” proposal, 
the essence of which later became 
S. 1509. The bill contains specific 
recommendations for steps to ke 
taken to offset the existing educa 
tional deficit of liberally-educated 
and technically-trained citizens. The 
federal government would make it 
financially feasible for every man 
and woman who has served honor. 
ably six months at least in the armed 
forces since September 16, 1940, to 
spend a period up to one calendar 
year in a school, college, technical 
institution, or actual training in in- 
dustry so that he may further his 
education, learn a trade, or acquire 
the necessary knowledge and skill 
for farming, commerce, manufac. 
turing, or other pursuits. In addi- 
tion, the federal government would 
make it financially possible for a 
limited number of ex-servicemen 
and women selected for their special 
aptitudes to carry on their general, 
technical, or professional education 
for a further period of one, two, 
or three years. This financial assist- 
ance from the government would 
include not only the cost of instruc. 
tion but a certain amount of money 
for maintenance. The committee 
estimated that the total cost of this 
program would be about one billion 
dollars, adding, “This is only four- 
tenths of one percent of the total 
cash appropriations and contract av- 
thorizations for the Army and Navy 
alone for the years 1942, 1943, and 
1944.” The committee further as 
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grted that the “traditional state 
and local control of education should 
be fully respected and the federal 
government should not inject itself 
into these processes beyond the de- 
gree necessary to assure that the 
funds it may make available are 
providently spent.” The plan was 
applauded by Congress and the 
press as a meritorious scheme for 
demobilization and for providing a 
future for returning servicemen and 
women. 


CHANNELING of surplus or obsolete 
Army airplanes, engines, airframe 
parts, and instruments to schools 
teaching aeronautics is the latest 
service to aviation education by the 
CAA pre-flight aeronautics program. 
Army depots have been cluttered 
up with equipment which used to 
be sold for scrap but which is now 
being moved into classrooms and 
laboratories through the efforts of 
CAA’s aviation education service 
staff. The Army has already offered 
to the schools 226 engines and 59 
airplanes, at no charge except the 
cost of shipping. Application forms 
for equipment are distributed by 
CAA through state education au- 
thorities, the completed blanks re- 
viewed by CAA, and then turned 
over to the Army for consideration. 


Tue U. S. Office of Education has 
been moved out of its headquarters 
in the South Interior Building into 
temporary rooms in what is identi- 
fed as Tempo M Building. The Of- 
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fice of Education Library is the 
only division of the Office that re- 
mains in the South Interior Build- 
ing where the Office had been 
housed since 1937. The present ad- 
dress is Twenty-sixth Street near 
Constitution Avenue and Rock 
Creek Parkway. 


THE nation’s educational problems 
will be discussed with the Amer- 
ican people by outstanding educa- 
tors on a nation-wide radio net- 
work each Monday night. Educa- 
tion for Freedom, Inc., is sponsor- 
ing the group of broadcasts, the 
first of which will be heard Monday 
night, December 13, from 10:15 
to 10:30 p.m., ewr, over WOR and 
a mutual network, with Mark Van 
Doren as the first speaker. Some of 
the speakers will be Walter Lipp- 
man, Robert Hutchins, Joseph A. 
Brandt, Pitirim Sorokin, John Ers- 
kine, Alfred Noyes, Stringfellow 
Barr, and Mortimer Adler. 


“Wat Education Our Money 
Buys” is a new booklet prepared 
by the Institute of Educational Re- 
search at Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, on the subject of 
what pupils receive in training and 
materials from the money set aside 
for their education. Written under 
the supervision of Paul R. Mort 
and Arvid Burke, the book reveals 
conclusions of a study made of 290 
school systems. It shows that schools 
having a minimum expenditure of 
less than $115 per pupil cannot 
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maintain alert, up-to-date schools, 
aware of and able to take advan- 
tage of improved educational meth- 
ods; nor can such schools employ 
competent teachers. Copies of the 
book may be obtained at a cost of 
25c for single copies or lots of 100 
for $15.00 from the Educational 
Conference Board, 152 Washington 
Street, Albany, N. Y. 


A copy of the Marines’ Hymn, 
booklets on the Marine Corps and 
on How to Respect and Display 
Our Flag, and stamps commemo- 
rating the Marine Corps are now 
available to teachers, counselors, 
and school board members as well 
as fraternal and military organiza- 
tions, the publicity bureau of the 
Marine Corps has announced. Copies 
of these units may be obtained from 
the United States Marine Corps, 
Quartermaster’s Department, Depot 
of Supplies, Philadelphia, Pa. 


An Inter-Allied Bureau, established 
to carry out the practical steps nec- 
essary to restore education services 
in occupied countries, met recently 
in London, under the chairmanship 
of Jules Hoste, Belgian under-secre- 
tary for education. Part of the Bu- 
reau’s work will consist of the pur- 
chase and distribution of books and 
periodicals, the preparation of films 
and other visual aids, and the sup- 
ply of scientific equipment. It has 
been asked to consider financial 
needs and methods of contributions 
by the governments and the estab- 
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lishment of an Inter-Allied Secre. 


tariat. 


THREE new Resource Units in the 
series on “Problems in American 
Life” are now available. They are: 
Unit No. 16, America’s Schools; 
Education in Democratic Citizen 
ship, by John Dale Russell and T. 
Eldon Jackson; Unit No. 17, The 
Health of a Nation; Making and 
Keeping Americans Well, by M- 
chael M. Davis, Bernhard J. Stern, 
and Lavone A. Hanna; Unit No. 
19, Politics in Action; the Problems 
of Representative Government, by 
Arthur N. Holcombe and James E. 
Downes. The units may be obtained 
at a cost of 30c per copy from the 
National Council for the Social 
Studies or the National Association 
of Secondary-School Principals, De- 
partments of the National Educa- 
tion Association, 1201 Sixteenth 
St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C, 


PusiicaTion of a revised edition of 
Our Armed Forces, popular, illus 
trated book written especially as an 
introduction to the Army and Navy 
for high-school students, is at 
nounced by the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation. The new edition of the 
source book contains up-to-date in 
formation on recent changes in reg- 
ulations and the organization of 
many branches of the armed forces. 
The publication may be obtained 
at a cost of 35c for single copies 
from the Infantry Journal, 1115-17th 
St., N.W., Washington, D. C. 
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In order that educationally valuable 
network programs may be fully util- 
ized, the Federal Radio Education 
Committee has urged that a list of 
educationally significant network 
programs be prepared and widely 
disseminated. To this end, a 
monthly Educational Radio Pro- 
gram Listing Service to aid teach- 
ers has been inaugurated, as an- 
nounced by the Federal Radio Edu- 
cation Committee and the U. S. 
Office of Education, Each network 
recommends programs for the List- 
ing Service, from which an advi- 
sory committee of four educators 
makes its selections, sending the list 
to state departments of education. 


INFORMATION On postwar jobs may 
be found in a series of Occupa- 
tional Abstracts covering ten occu- 
pations in which experts expect em- 
ployment to increase when return- 
ing soldiers and dismissed war 
workers are looking for new jobs. 
Persons who are interested in se- 
curing such abstracts may obtain 
the series from Occupational Index, 
Inc, New York University, 87 
Washington Square, New York 3, 
N. Y., at a cost of $2.50. 


One-act, royalty-free plays about 
American democracy in action will 
soon be available to schools through- 
out the country, as the result of the 
work of the Drama Committee of 
the Council for Democracy. The 
group of the series will be presented 
at the Annual Conference of the 
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National Association of Teachers of 
Speech which will be held at the 
Hotel Commodore, New York City, 
December 28-30. 


Tue second of four bulletins enti- 
tled, Schools-at-War contains a list 
of available printed and mimeo- 
graphed bulletins, leaflets, posters, 
teaching aids, charts, etc., distrib- 
uted free on request by the State 
War Finance Office or by the Edu- 
cation Section, War Finance Staff, 
Treasury Department, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 


SociAL-sTupigs teachers who desire 
to keep their classes abreast of 
events in Asiatic countries as well 
as to give them accurate background 
information may be aided by text- 
book pamphlets which present ma- 
terial on the history, culture, geog- 
raphy, government, and social prob- 
lems of these countries. The pam- 
phlets are published through the 
Institute of Pacific Relations, Fur- 
ther information may be obtained 
from the American Council of the 
Institute, 1 East 54th St., New 
York 22, N. Y. 


Dates oF THE MontH: 

December 15-17, Thirty-seventh 
Convention of the American Vo- 
cational Association, Chicago, IIl. 

December 28-29, Fifty-ninth 
Annual Holiday Conference of the 
New York State Association of Sec- 
ondary-School Principals, Syracuse, 
N. Y. 
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December 28-30, National Asso- Regional wartime conferences of 
ciation of Teachers of Speech An- the American Association of School 
nual Conference, New York City, Administrators: 

N. Y. January 10-12, Seattle, Wash. 
February 15-17, Atlanta, Ga. 
Dates oF THE Cominc Monrtus: February 22-24, New York, N.Y. 

January 18-20, American Asso- February 28-March 1, Chicago, 

ciation of Junior Colleges, Cincin- Il. 


nati, Ohio. March 8-10, Kansas City, Mo. 
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(Continued from Cover 4) 
gill believed him not because last year 
she had his brother, who likewise did 
make false witness about money. 

But nevertheless, the teacher, being 
weak, did pay for his milk because he 
was thin-faced, and the door opened 
and a big brother did come with 95 
cents for a picture child (for they all 
had had their pictures taken in that 
shool). But not precisely 95 cents was 
in the envelope, because it was a two- 
dollar bill, and the wise mother had 
written thereon, “The change of this 
is for milk.” Moreover, the big brother 
wished 95 cents back again for his own 
picture, neither did he want a dollar 
bill, because he wished a nickel for 
his own uppergrade milk. 

Then the teacher did verily spill the 
beans, for she took out her own pocket- 
hook and made change and then she 
was utterly lost, because the war 
samp money came out a dollar too 
much, notwithstanding the picture 
money was all under the blotter, and 
the war stamp money had not moved 
out of the box. 

Then the children who paid a penny 
for milk departed to their seats; and 
as they departed the teacher counted 
them, and lo, the sum of them was the 
same as the milk money! And the 
teacher lifted up her eyes unto heaven 
and was glad, and was about to render 
thanks, when a boy came in and said, 
“Hath anyone lost a mitten?” 

And the teacher cried unto him, 
‘Get thee out of here for thou 
knowest that thou shouldst take mittens 
to the office, neither tap on doors 
which are busy with war stamps.” 

And the boy responded not a word, 
but as he departed with the mitten he 
met boys coming in with 27 bottles of 


milk. Verily I say unto you, they met 
in the doorway, the one coming and 
the one going. And at the other door 
appeareth a big girl with nine cents 
for the Junior Red Cross. So there- 
fore the teacher took out her Junior 
Red Cross book, and set the nine cents 
therein, and then lifted off her desk a 
great many cans of corn for the hos- 
pital, and a bag of potatoes and sum- 
mer squash, so that she could see 
through the midst of them. And she 
did smile through the aperture she 
had thus made, and did say, “Lo, the 
moneys are now counted and we will 
say our morning prayer.” 

And behold as the children ended, 
a boy said, “You have not heard my 
reading class read!” And he spake the 
truth, for the teacher had not. 

And lo, as the reading class of busy 
bees did assemble, the bell rang for 
recess, and the teacher was glad and 
she cried with a loud voice. “Do not 


run! 


Neither push, nor strike any of 
your little friends, but get you forth- 
with into your ski-pants, even unto 
the zippers down the legs, and get 
into line, And moreover do not get 
into any trouble on the playground, for 
verily I am going to lie down in the 
teachers’ room, for next week we shall 
have also Santa Claus buttons to pre- 
vent tuberculosis among you, and also 
Christmas Seals, for which you shall 
ring other moneys. And_ hearken 
again unto me, ye children, after thy 
teacher has finished typing at the Ra- 
tion Board after school, she is thinking 
of going to work for Pratt and Whit- 
ney, for it is said that there is an hire- 
ling there to sell milk and war stamps 
and hot lunches and count all the 
moneys, who doeth no teaching at all, 
of any kind, in his spare time. 





In the Bulletin of the Milwaukee Teachers’ Association 


— 


T came to pass in those days, in 
the days of the Great War upon the 
Hitlerites, that the school teacher said 
“Behold, is Tues- 
day, which being interpreted is War 
Stamp Day.” 

And she took her seat at her desk 
and laid thereon her War Stamp Rec- 
ord Book which was provided by the 
principal, and then she said unto her 
students which were of tender years, 
“Lo, it is War Stamp Day, and those 
students 


unto herself, this 


who peradventure have 
brought no money for War Stamps 
may go to their seats forthwith. Nei- 
ther will I take any milk money, nor 
any lunch money, nor picture 


money. Nay, I will not take any Jun- 


any 


ior Red Cross money, nor any cans of 
peas for the hospital, until all the War 
Stamp money may be counted and de- 
livered unto the Principal.” 

she set the ice 


Therefore did out 


cream box with the slit in the top to 


hold the moneys, and students did 
crowd about her with many pennies 
and nickels which they set about 
steadfastly to drop under the desk, 


and the teacher set down duly in her 
book what each student had brought. 

sut it happened that some of the 
students who had no war stamp money, 


but had milk did 


straightway to their desks, but lingered 


money, not go 
to see the counting of the war stamps. 
And suddenly the teacher did find 
upon her desk a penny, and when she 
found that she did not make balance 
with the rest, she inquired in a loud 
““W hose is this?” And 
a student saith, “It is my milk money.” 


voice. penny 
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Then the teacher lifted up 
voice and cried, “Did I not tell ¢ 
milk children to take their seats? @ 
did I? Verily you will get me 
mixed up in my figures!” And by x 
son of her violence, the milk childg 
departed to their seats, there to 

























up arguments about a long green pep 








cil and a short yellow one without ang NTS 4 
eraser, and the teacher cried out afte 
them, “Hush, hush, Of what value ; O} 
a pencil on War Stamp Day? Iti C 
meet that we attend to war stamp§ Under 
only.” The $ 
Then the door did open and ty Re-Ex 
hot lunch messenger from above di 
enter. So therefore the teacher had What 
rescind her order and call in @ ay & 
humble voice of the children whi High 
wanted lunch tickets. And lo, som Need 
of the war stamp children joined wit 
them and also bought hot — Mich 
But they were too young to know fe 
a surety whether their penny shoul Whe 
go to the messen rer, or to the lady ig Lette 
the cafeteria, or indeed to their teachel A Su 
And there was much argument —_ A Sa 
them. Are | 
Now when the hot lunches had df Libra 
parted, the teacher finished wi The. 
the war stamps and did call to thé The 
children to gather about her with mil 
pennies. And each child put down! ACI 
penny. And lo, a certain child saidh ~~ 
had already paid for his milk, but Educ 


teacher believed him not, because st 
New 





had set down a zero against his nam 
and likewise because he first said ™ 
gave her a penny and then a nicke 
and last that he gave a dime. Anda 
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